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THE ETERNAL HUMAN WILL FOR FREEDOM 
By LEO CHERNE, Executive Director, Research Institute of America, Inc., 589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Delivered before the Sales Executives Club of New York, January 8, 1957 


HAVE HAD occasion during past Januarys to bring you 

good news and ominous news. I have said repeatedly that 

I can repay your graciousness in only one way and that’s 
by pulling no punches. On each of the previous occasions, I 
have spoken to you whatever the external environment when 
events loomed large and dangerous and threatening and tragic 
abroad, nevertheless, the great weight of my comments to you 
dealt, because of your particular responsibilities, with the 
United States, with the domestic scene. Today is going to be 
an exception. This is for me an exceptional occasion in a 
number of ways, and it will be unexceptional only in one— 
I intend to pull as few punches today as | have in the past. 

I had the privilege of being an American in Hungary. I 
will never forget that privilege. I want to share it with you. 
I was wholly aware then, and am wholly aware now, that 
though the accident of my presence provided the opportunity 
to me, any American standing in the same role at the same 
time, with the same purpose, would have felt identically. 

| don’t know whether it is possible to convey adequately 
what it means drive a battered American car, a 1950 
Chevvy, filled with antibiotics, provided through the good 
work of John Richardson, and because there was room to 
spare, to squeeze in, in the last minutes you have in Vienna, 
bandages, sulpha drugs, anti-gangrene chemicals, and then 
still room to spare, and so you crowd in as much old clothing 
as you can quickly gather. And then, just as you're ready to 
leave, you see thirty loaves of bread, and you put those in too. 

And perhaps the single most moving experience I have ever 
had was the opportunity to present personally half of these 
antibiotics to Cardinal Mindzenty within three hours after his 
release from seven years of Communist imprisonment, and to 
do so in the name of private American citizens who share 
Hungary's will for freedom. You realize that as you stand 
there—as you stand in a shattered courtyard of a house on 


Uri Street in a section of the city that is still in Soviet hands 
—that for a moment you are transformed into a country, not a 
human being—that you are America. You are requested by 
His Eminence to bring back to the American people his ex- 
pression of deepest gratitude—these were his exact words— 
“for the quick and unending generosity of the American 
people.” 

And then not more than an hour later you travel through 
a shattered city, to pass sights of the most incredible horror— 
occasionally within sound of gun fire—sometimes within sight 
of it. You make a token presentation of medicines and goods 
to several of the long suppressed democratic parties of Hun- 
gary, parties and individuals so importantly represented here 
in New York by the American Friends of the Captive Nations 
—of which Mr. Emmet to my left is President. Then the last 
visits to the headquarters of the Social Democratic Party, a 
traditional workers party of Central Europe, and you know 
that though you differ with them in their philosophy, you 
share with them their will for freedom. And because this was 
the workers party, you present at this point, the old clothes, 
and the thirty loaves of bread. 

And then I saw the most extraordinary sight I think I have 
ever seen. After a conference with the party leaders, a delega- 
tion was sent down to take the remaining things from this 
Chevrolet and thirty strong men—+thirty strong men—each 
carried a loaf of bread in single file as though they were carry- 
ing the crown jewels of the Hapsburgs, because this came 
from America. 

Is it possible to participate in this, even momentarily, with- 
out being moved for a long time to come, and, I suppose, 
without having your purposes and your own devotion to free- 
dom affected permanently? Because of this, there are a number 
of observations I would like to share with you. There were 
many things the world learned in the last sixty days. There 
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LEO CHERNE 


are some we're still learning, historic lessons, lessons which 
shook the foundations of the Soviet Empire, and, began the 
inescapable process of disintegration of the Soviet empire in 
Europe. 

I am as confident as I stand here that I was witnessing, not 
an abortive Hungarian revolution, but the beginning of the 
destruction of the Soviet Union’s empire in Europe, and per- 
haps ultimately the Soviet Union itself. This was not and is 
not now a defeated revolution. The only defeated party in 
Hungary was the Soviet Union and there is nothing they can 
do in the future that can change that defeat. Nothing. There 
is mo course of action, even genocide, which can alter the 
nature of the defeat they took, because here were the lessons 
and the elements that went into that defeat. 

First, they learned, as we learned and neither of us knew 
this before, that those we counted on least and those they 
counted on most were the first to revolt—the elite of the 
Communist dictatorship; the students who were supposed to 
have been brainwashed, the students who were handpicked, 
carefully selected, well subsidized, facing a promised place in 
a future Communist empire. This revolution was begun by 
the students, and the revolution was fought and continued by 
the second group upon whom the Soviets have always counted, 
the industrial workers. We learned, and they learned, that the 
elite in the Soviet Union and in every satellite state are the 
true enemies of the Soviet state; that to give a man advantage 
and to give him education is to give him the increased will 
for peace and freedom; and that the knock of the secret police 
on the door at midnight is as unwelcome to the bureaucrat, 
is as unwelcome to the artist and writer, as it is to the poor 
peasant and those who reside in slave camps in the Soviet 
Union. 

Equally important, the Soviet Union learned for itself a 
tragic lesson. It learned that the carefully constructed, well 
financed, heavily armed national armies which it created under 
Communist leadership—the so-called police force of the Soviet 
zone of Germany, the national army of Poland, the national 
army of Hungary, the national army of Rumania—it learned 
in Hungary that the national army is the first instrument of 
power which will break the back of the empire the first minute 
it has a chance, as it did in Budapest. And here's the remark- 
able thing. There was not a single loyal—loyal to the Soviet 
Union that is—not a single loyal company or platoon of the 
Hungarian Army. Every last member of the army went over 
to the revolution within twenty-four hours of the time it 
began—and every piece of armament at its disposal. 

And then came the really dreadful blow to the Soviet—its 
own Red Army failed to fight. In Budapest, close to the con- 
trol of its masters, they fought. Their tanks spat fire. But troops 
defected, even in Budapest. Arms were handed out by the 
Red Army to Hungarians, even in Budapest. In the country- 
side they often refused to fight at all. And, as I travelled 
through the countryside of Hungary, I saw the evidence even 
of the vast supplies of arms which had been turned over by 
Red Army officers to the patriots of Hungary. 

Never, I think, in the history of the world, has there been 
a revolution as total. Even in our own Revolution, unhappily, 
there were a great many American Tories. There were few 
Hungarian Tories. There were a handful of members of the 
secret police who weren't even given an opportunity to regis- 
ter their views as to whether or not they wished to change. 
There were a handful of the remaining slaves in the so-called 
government of Hungary, and these proved unreliable, as will 
the present one in his proper time, and those that follow. 

This was a total revolution. We, in the comfort in which 
we sit, haven't the vaguest idea, and happily, what total revolu- 
tion means. I saw a twelve-year-old boy manning a machine 
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gun nest outside of Freedom Fighter headquarters. I learned 
that he had been at that post six days and nights without 
relief. Twelve years old! 1 commented on his youth. My com- 
ment was misunderstood, and I was informed “Oh, no one 
under ten can join the Freedom Fighters.” No one under ten 
can join the Freedom Fighters; but everyone over ten was in 
it! There were few neutrals. Every religious group, every 
political group—all differences disappeared in that one great 
unity—freedom. 

We learned, and the Soviet Union learned, that total power 
can be beaten by total revolt. I regret that I must say this, but 
the Hungarian Revolution could have succeeded. It will yet suc- 
ceed. There is no way of turning that clock back in Hungary. 
But it could have succeeded earlier than that if there had been 
more than the pious expression of goodwill from the West— 
just a little more. I am not talking of troops entering Hungary. 
I am talking of the United Nations mobilized to act with 
something of the energy, the speed and the urgency with 
which it acted in the Middle East. 

A curious thing—a small instrument would have changed 
the whole history of the satellite empire overnight. This little 
badge—few of you have ever seen it. It has on it the legend 
“The United Nations Emergency Force.” This is the major 
armor the United Nations police carry in Egypt. It is not their 
guns that do the trick—it is their badge. Everywhere in Hun- 
gary people asked me, “Where is the United Nations Police 
Force?” Not realizing the U. N. has no police force, and didn’t 
until it was contrived for the Middle East. It could just as 
easily have been formed for Hungary. 

In the course of these sixty days other lessons have been 
learned. The shattering lessons to the Soviet Union that even 
the Communist Parties throughout the world are not totally 
reliable. The defections that have taken place in the Com- 
munist Parties among the leading intellectuals who have been 
the spine of their deceit during these last ten years has been 
fantastic. Priestly in England; Sartre in France; Picasso asking 
awkward questions for the first time; a New York Daily 
Worker rattled—really rattled—still rattled; The World Peace 
Council they set up in Stockholm identifying itself with the 
Hungarians; and that very shattering blow,—the so-called 
neutralist, Nehru, finally began to approach neutral. One day 
he may be genuinely neutral. I hope I live that long. 

Other lessons were learned. Perhaps the single most im- 
portant one for everything in which we believe is that Asia is 
not lost. It was all but lost three months ago—not any more 
Overnight Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, significant segments of 
India, rose with horror because the “people's paradise” sud- 
denly revealed itself with a face other than that which had 
been peddled to them in Asia. And for the first time the nag- 
ging, gnawing question that we must keep alive—maybe the 
United States was telling the truth—maybe. 

But not everything we learned was pleasant. And the single 
most unpleasant of the things we learned is that we were not 
ready for liberation. We also learned we were not quite sure 
whether we were for liberation, which is something quite dif- 
ferent. The unfortunate fact is that within these last eight 
weeks too many people of consequence in the councils of 
governments in the West, including our own, have privately 
bemoaned the speed of the Hungarian revolution, and have 
privately and actively done their best to see that this does not 
happen in Poland or in East Germany. 

Liberation always involves the possibility of a spark which 
can ignite war. And we are for peace. But I wonder, are we 
really that much for peace? And this will be part of 1957 to 
which I will address the balance of my remarks. 

The words of Pope Pius in his Christmas message bear 
repetition, “Only the unanimous and courageous behavior of 
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all who love the truth and the good can preserve peace—and 
will preserve it.” Only the unanimous and courageous behavior. 

Where religion is the vital living heritage,” he continues, 

men do look upon the struggle unjustly forced upon them by 
their enemies as a crusade.” 

And we will have to ask ourselves—do we? Or do we seek 
at all costs to avoid a struggle unjustly forced on us at the 
price of the lives of those who seek freedom in the satellite 
states? 

Because before 1957 is very far gone we will learn some 
very important things. We will learn first that what happened 
in Hungary is child's play compared to what may yet happen 
in Poland or East Germany. Because this process of disintegra- 
tion can no longer be stopped and the urge for freedom is 
beyond bounds and cannot be restrained. 

We will learn, I suspect, within the coming days that one 
of the supposedly most securely held pieces of the Soviet 
empire, the Communist half of Indo-China, will suddenly 
flare up in flames, and we will learn for the first time that 
members of the Communist Government in Northern Vietnam 
have been killed by rebels; that the Communist Government 
has been attacked by the peasants of that country; that the 
hold of the Communist Government on the north is thin 
indeed, and we may yet find Red China moving into Northern 
Vietnam in order to retain control. 

And what will we do? Important question, because we are 
involved directly in Southern Vietnam. And here, unlike 
Hungary, there will not be a neutral nation like Austria be- 
tween us whose neutrality we do not wish to offend. Paren- 
thetically, I must tell you that one official of the Austrian 
government said to me, “You people are more concerned 
about our neutrality than we are.” But in Vietnam there is no 
neutral nation which stands between. They're face to face— 
free Vietnam and Communist Indo-China, and this question 
will have to be faced in the year of showdown. 

In this year of showdown we will learn within the coming 
weeks that the new instrument of control the Soviet Union 
is using on the people of Hungary is the instrument of 
genocide by starvation. It is this that they count on—-this is 
the instrument they rely on to break the backs of rebellion in 
Hungary. 

We will be confronted in these coming weeks with the 
first really active demand made upon the United States by 
citizens within the United States—that we offer to send 
massive supplies of food and clothing and fuel for private 
homes in Hungary on condition—on condition—that those 
supplies go directly to the people and not to the Communist 
government; and that the distribution be supervised by active 
members of the United Nations on the spot to insure that 
these goods are not used to strengthen the economy of the 
Soviet empire, but are used to keep alive those who have al- 
ready suffered so much in Hungary. And in this year of 
showdown you will be asked to express yourself on the wis- 
dom and on your willingness. 

In this year of showdown we will learn that the inspection 
team, on which we insisted in Hungary, with not too great an 
urgency, will be permitted to enter Hungary at exactly the 
time when they had always intended to let them in. When 
everything is tidied up and the dead buried, and the debris 
shovelled away and the protests broken, and apparent peace 
and quiet prevails. And we will begin to wonder in this year 
of showdown—were we really so eager for inspection when 
it counted? Why didn’t we insist on a time limit, as we did 
in the Middle East?—A time limit of 48 hours for the 
Soviet armies to move out, or imspection teams to move in? 
This we didn’t do. We contented ourselves with a toothless 
resolution passed on December 8th—December 8th—the 
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revolution started on October 23rd and was completely suc- 
cessful on October 29th—but nothing happened. No decisive 
U. N. action, no inspection, no time limits, no sanctions. No 
teeth, no penalties, no urgency. 

In this year of showdown we will learn other things as well. 
We will learn that this is the year in which coexistence, and 
the coexistence policy between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, will finally come a cropper. We will learn that 
coexistence is a fantasy and that correspondence of a polite 
and even friendly variety with anyone in the Kremlin has an 
element of immorality in it, because we have been used, and 
our will for peace has been abused by the Soviet Union. This 
is the year we will find that Russia is in the Middle East—+s 
in the Middle East—not will be. We will find that Russia és 
in the Middle East and that the new Eisenhower Doctrine 
came too late to prevent her entry, but perhaps mo# too late to 
prevent the Soviet from spreading the tentacles which are 
already deep into Syria and Egypt. 


In this year of showdown the probability is great, as I have © 


indicated before, that an explosion will occur in Poland or 
East Germany, or both, that will make the tragic and terrify- 
ing events in Hungary seem small by comparison, and, of 
course, the risks are even greater. There are heavy Soviet divi- 
sions in Germany; and East Germany, unlike Hungary, has 
a border with freedom—there is no neutral Austria in be- 
tween. 

This is the year in which the Soviet Union will find that 
Stalinism will no longer work in Hungary, and that nothing 
short of genocide holds any promise that the Hungarian 
masters can wipe out the will for freedom of the Hungarian 
people. And the Hungarian masters are not Hungarians— 
they're Soviet Communists with a handful of Quisling Hun- 
garians. 

This is the year we will learn that the Soviet empire is in 
serious economic trouble. I can’t underline that sufficiently. 
And that the West has been helping to bail the Soviet Union 
out of its trouble by the enlargement of East-West trade. And 
yet it will not be easy for us to terminate this trade because our 
Western European friends, already suffering from the closing 
of the Suez Canal, are kept alive in part by the Soviet trade. 
But it might well be asked why the American trade with the 
satellite mations and the Soviet Union increases. We can 
hardly plead poverty as our excuse. 

This is the year we will have to really decide whether we are 
for liberation of the captive nations or intend to remain 
fundamentally neutral each time they rise against their captors, 
because they will rise again. This is the third major explosion, 
each one larger than the one before. The first June, 1953, 
Berlin; the second July, 1956, Poznan in Poland; the third 
the historic date, October 23, 1956 in Budapest. Each one 
asger than the one before, and so will be the next. 

In this year of showdown we will find that the United 
Nations is not a government and doesn’t, in fact, have the 
capacity to perform even the minimal functions of a minor 
government. We may yet unwittingly go a long distance 
towards destroying the United Nations by having it act in 
ways in which only governments can act, by assigning it 
responsibility for which it has no authority, and by failing 
to do that which we, as the world’s greatest power, have the 
obligation to do. The United Nations is mot a substitute for 
the United States government. If we and the other nations 
wish it to act as a government, then we must give it govern- 
mental power to do so—sovereign power. And if we don't, 
then we must ourselves exercise sovereign power, and not 
delegate it. 

In this year of showdown the United States will have to 
come closer to a decision on the fundamental question. The 
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CHESTER BOWLES 


Eisenhower Doctrine in the Middle East is the beginning of 
coming closer to that question. And the question is—do we 
want peace at any price, or are we genuinely ready to risk war 
in defense of the things we in the past have said we are for? 

Fifteen years ago I recall concluding one of my talks with 
a figure of speech. I had a large piece of cardboard with two 
Chinese letters on it, and, with a pretense of erudition, said 
that these two letters stand for two words which put together 
stand for one. The one word is crisis, but in Chinese the word 
crisis is made up of two separate letters. The first is danger. 
The second is opportunity. 

Now fifteen years later we have in some measure played on 
the very edge of what we have at times called “the cold war.” 
In speeches we refer to the Soviet Union as “enemy.” It has 
been clear to all of us that there is nothing between us that 
we can effectively harmonize. That a police state is a constant 
danger. 

In the year of showdown we will have the opportunity to 
press the Soviet Union to the wall of its many difficulties. But 
not by war. There is a comforting thought. The Soviet Union 
wants war less than we do and, if it ever wanted war, and was 
willing to risk it, it is now less equipped to do so than it has 
been. It has learned that the enemy’s army is inside its borders. 
Don’t forget that. The most effective army of freedom is in- 
side the borders of the Soviet Union—the people and the na- 
tional armies and even the Red Army itself. 

It has been a great privilege this year to carry a responsi- 
bility for the International Rescue Committee and in the 
course of that responsibility to see at first hand what freedom 
really means to those who have suffered the loss of freedom. 
This is what it means. In the first days of the revolution 
hundreds of children were sent out of Hungary by themselves, 
children three, four, five up to twelve years old. Some of these 
children died in an unguided effort to cross the canals and the 
marshes; most came through. The most incredible sight of all 
—these children came with tags tied to shabby lapels or little 
bits of paper pinned to their coats. On each one was a separate 
message, usually with the name of the child. This is one of 
those tags. In scribbled pencil in Hungarian there is a message 
on this tag. The message says “This boy is Andreas Kovachs, 
age 9. We send him to you with our blessings. We remain 
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behind to fight to the end. God bless our boy and you—E. L. 
Kovachs.” 

Would we have done it? Could we have done it? This is 
what the will for freedom means. This is the fuel, in the fur- 
nace of freedom. It is this which will press unhappy decisions 
on us, and awesome problems, because this is more than a 
human life—this is the eternal human will for freedom. 

We had every reason to say with pride in these last hundred 
and eighty years that the United States was the beacon of 
freedom for the world. And I rather suspect, though perhaps 
only momentarily, that beacon is now being carried in the 
hands of the Hungarians, and we are proud that it is, and we 
share that pride. 

This is the travail of the great nation. We never asked for 
any portion of this responsibility. That's one of the elements 
of America’s greatness—we truly do not seek territory. We 
free our colonies, and incidentally, then proceed to subsidize 
them more handsomely than they could conceivably live by 
themselves. We, more than any people on the face of the 
earth, want peace and not to be troubled. We love our com- 
fort and wish to share it with so many people; and our gen- 
erosity in relation to the Hungarian refugees is incredible and 
magnificent and every American deserves to be proud. 

But a great nation faces problems, too, and awkward deci- 
sions, and in all honesty in this year of showdown it is this 
which I have felt compelled to advance to your attention. | 
know of no moment in all of the history we have witnessed in 
which the importance of the strength of the United States is as 
great as it is in this hour. I know of no moment in which the 
power we have and could wield is genuinely as momentous in 
the whole history of mankind as it could prove to be in these 
next twelve months. I know of no energy as important any- 
where in the world as the productive capacity of the American 
factory, and the energy which moves that capacity, which is 
the American salesman. 

We are a giant—at times a sleeping giant. But the sleeping 
giant will awaken in 1957, and life will never again be the 
same for the Soviet Union. Aware of your contribution and 
your responsibilities at this first meeting of yours for the new 
year, as one American to another and one who wishes to share 
his pride with you, I wish you all the health, a// the energy, all 
the courage and all the conviction that is America. 


Understanding Between East and West 


“NOT BY HATRED IS HATRED QUENCHED” 
By CHESTER BOWLES, Essex, Connecticut, Former U. §. Ambassador to India 


Delivered at the Dinner of the Asian Ambassadors and the National Council on Asian Affairs, New York City, 
December 6, 1956 


CONGRATULATE the National Council of Asian Af- 

fairs on this promising occasion. Tonight's meeting to 

honor this new organization reflects the determination of 
many thoughtful Americans to find a new basis for under- 
standing and cooperation with the new nations and nations- 
to-be of Asia and Africa. 

Events of the last few months have dramatized again the 
inadequacy of pacts and military power in themselves, to keep 
the peace. If we are to avoid the ultimate catastrophe we 
must learn how to break down the old barriers, wipe old 
slates clean, and create a world majority and dedicated to a 
new era in world affairs based on the principles of the United 
Nations. 

There are many who say that the necessary common ground 


does not exist and cannot be created. They tell us that East 
and West can never understand each other, much less work 
in close cooperation. They argue that in any event America 
must ultimately choose between her western alliance, on the 
one hand, and her relations with Asia, Africa and South 
America, on the other. 

With this I totally disagree. America is associated by bonds 
of heritage, culture and history to the nations of Western 
Europe. Whatever our current disagreements, those ties are 
still strong and they will be strengthened—not weakened in 
the years ahead. America’s role is not to choose between 
friends but to create a bridge of understanding which will 
enable the free nations of Europe and America, Asia, Africa, 
and South America to work more effectively and more vigor- 
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ously together in behalf of an enduring peace. 

The surface differences between Asians and Africans, on the 
one hand, and Americans and Europeans, on the other, are 
obvious, and there are many in both groups who never grow 
weary of pointing them out. It is true that we often do dress 
differently. We speak different languages. We worship God 
through different religions. We often approach world prob- 
lems through different perspectives. 

Yet the ties that bind us together are, for the long haul, 
infinitely more powerful than the differences which seem to 
push us apart. If we will but look behind these surface differ- 
ences, we will discover a vast common ground of hopes, 
fears, and objectives which are broadly shared between East 
and West. With wisdom and understanding we can cultivate 
in this fertile soil an approach to world affairs which may 
open the doors to a promising, peaceful future for all men. 

The extent of this common ground between the free nations 
of East and West was first dramatized for many Americans 
at the great Bandung Conference in April, 1955 where repre- 
sentatives of five-eighths of all the world’s people met to 
consider the problems which faced them in today’s explosive 
world 

In his keynote address, the conference host, President 
Sukarno of Indonesia, cited as the inspiration of Asian and 
African independence struggles, the American Revolution. 

His quotations came not from the Buddha, the Prophet or 
the Vedas, but from Longfellow’s poem, “The Midnight Ride 
of Paul Revere.” Dr. Sukarno reminded his audience that 
April 18th, the opening day of the Bandung meetings marked 
the 180th anniversary of the firing of the “shot heard ‘round 
the world,” the beginning of the American Revolution. 

“That battle which began 180 years ago,” the Indonesian 
President told the delegates, “is not yet completely won, and 
it will not have been completely won until we can survey 
our own world and say that colonialism is dead . . .” 

Before these opening remarks much of the uninvited white 
world of Europe amd America looked to Bandung with 
apprehension. Perhaps as a result of this nervousness, one 
State Department official, in a letter to an inquiring Congress- 
man, described our official attitude in the ill-chosen phrase, 

“benevolent indifference.” 

We were, however, far from indifferent. The American press 
correctly foresaw the importance of the conference and more 
American newsmen traveled to Bandung than had ever before 
covered an Asian event. 

At the outset it became clear that the majority of the 
delegates at Bandung had set themselves a revolutionary target 
far bigger and more difficult than merely driving the white 
foreigners out of Asia and Africa. 

Most of them were well aware that the colonialism against 
which they had battled for so long, and which was now 
rapidly melting under the sun of an awakening world, was 
only the relatively small, visible surface of the iceberg of their 
real problem. 

“Is Freedom fully achieved,” asked Carlos Romulo of the 
Philippines, “when the national banner rises over the seat of 
government, the foreign ruler goes, the power passes into the 
hands of our new leaders? Is the struggle for national inde- 
pendence the struggle to substitute a local oligarchy for the 
foreign oligarchy?” Gandhi, years before, had said it differ- 
ently, “Merely to replace the white sahibs with brown sahibs, 
was to get rid of the tiger but to keep the tiger's nature.” 

Thus Bandung reflected not only anti-colonialism but the 
determination of independent Asia and Africa to create the 
conditions for expanding individual opportunities and demo- 
cratic growth within the pattern of free societies. The resolu- 
tions which emerged reflected four objectives which should 
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serve to reassure the people of the Atlantic nations—and 
even more important, to challenge them to a re-examination 
of their own patterns of society. 

1. Democratic self-government, free of foreign influence. 

2. A full measure of human dignity regardless of race, 

creed or color. 

3. Rapid economic development, broadly shared. 

4. The abolition of war and the creation of expanding 

areas of good will. 

If these four objectives laid down by the delegates at 
Bandung have a familiar ring for every American school boy, I 
may add that the words that Americans have used generation 
after generation to describe their own dedication to the goal 
of human freedom are well known to most educated Asians, 
Africans and South Americans. 

It may be worthwhile for me to review some of these words 
in the context of the present-day revolution which is sweeping 
these great continents. 

Our Declaration of Independence said that “all men are 
created equal.” Its author, Thomas Jefferson, believed that 
“all eyes are opening to the thoughts of man . . . the mass 
of mankind was not born with saddles on their backs, nor a 
favored few, booted and spurred, ready to ride them by the 
grace of God.” 

Tom Paine spoke of the “small spark kindled in America” 
that would never be extinguished. Washington was certain 
that democracy throughout the world was “finally staked on 
the experiment attributed to the American people,” and 
remarked that he felt “irresistibly excited whenever in any 
country I see an oppressed people unfurl the banner of free- 
dom.” 

His successor, John Adams, said that the development of 
American democracy was the “opening of a grand scene and 
design of Providence for the emancipation of the slavish 
part of mankind all over the earth.” 

“The right of revolution,” said Lincoln, “is a most sacred 
right; a right which we believe is to liberate the world.” 
Our revolution, he thought, would ease the lot of peoples 
“over a great portion of the globe.” 

A few years later General Ulysses Grant spoke of the 
sympathy of the American people for all those “who struggle 
for liberty and self-government.” 

What the peoples of Asia, Africa and South America expect 
from us today is not a departure from this tradition but a 
bold reaffirmation of it. This brings us squarely face to face 
with America’s proper approach to today’s world of revolution 
and change, explosive danger and exciting opportunities. 

The foreign policy of any nation is the means by which it 
pursues its national objectives beyond our frontiers. What 
precisely then are America’s national objectives and what can 
we do to achieve them? What does America want from the 
world? What is she prepared to contribute? 

Some of my fellow citizens might answer this question in 
somewhat the following terms: 

“We Americans ask only the opportunity to enjoy our 
blessings without interference from outsiders. Now the Rus- 
sians threaten that right. Thus in foreign affairs our national 
purpose must be to put them in their place, so that we can 
live our own lives in peace.” 

Although this simple answer does not sound unreasonable, 
let us briefly examine its implications in today’s interrelated 
and stormy world, and see where it leads us. 

One fundamental question immediately suggests itself: If 
America’s national purpose is really limited to a determination 
to enjoy the blessings of our country without regard for the 
interests of others, precisely what does the bulk of mankind 
have in common with the United States? 
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CHESTER BOWLES 


The people of Europe, Asia, Africa and South America 
might put their questions even more bluntly. “Why should 
we risk our lives to keep tourist business booming at Miami 
Beach, to assure a continuing bull market in Wall Street, 
and to preserve the right of Americans to the world’s highest 
per capita income?” 

Clearly such a limited view of America’s national interest 
cannot possibly provide the basis for the kind of East-West 
understanding and cooperation which is the basic requirement 
for peace. We can, I believe, find our way to a sounder 
perspective by considering America’s approach to world affairs 
in the age of Wilson. 

When World War I was over, Americans suddenly 
realized that people all over the world were looking to them 
for leadership. They saw that Woodrow Wilson embodied 
many of the hopes and dreams of mankind. 

They saw tens of thousands of French peasants kneel in 
homage as his train sped through the countryside. They saw 
whole governments shake as our President went over their 
heads to appeal to the people. They saw the millions in Asia 
and Africa straighten up with the exciting new conviction 
that soon they would no longer be the world’s forgotten men. 

Here was world power and influence in its most profound 
sense. How had it come into being? The key lies in what 
Wilson stood for. 

“The world must be made safe for democracy,” Wilson had 
said. That was America’s purpose, and because it was also 
the purpose of most of mankind, we no longer felt frustration; 
we were in tune with our fellow men everywhere. 

The American people agreed in Wilson’s words, that it 
would be “a war to end wars.” And in the peace that was to 
come, they would work with others to “make the world itself 
at last free.” They would be “the champions of the rights of 
mankind”—including “the right of those who submit to 
authority to have a voice in their own governments.” 

“America was created to unite mankind,” Wilson said. 
And with this purpose in mind, his “urgent advice” was for 
Americans not only to think of America, but in order to be 
truly American, “always, also, to think first of humanity.” 

As a boy, these words of Wilson stirred me more than any 
I had ever heard. Indeed they are the words that led me into 
public life. 

Wilson’s great objective seemed to me to make sense, to 
give a moral base to our national and international actions. 
This, I thought, was the logical application of the first prin- 
ciples on which our country was founded; this was the ex- 
tension to the world of those truths which in our Declaration 
of Independence we held to be self-evident. 

It may properly be said that America was younger then 
in her knowledge of world affairs—naive and youthful and 
idealistic. That may be so, but in our first entry into the 
world after our century of developing the West, we managed 
to capture and to lift the spirit of the world. We came, young 
and dedicated, the new world to the rescue and liberation of 
the old, and the old world responded, and gave us its heart. 

We were naive, too, dangerously naive, and because of our 
lack of experience we lost much of what could have been 
gained. Perhaps, Wilson compromised too much in Paris 
and certainly too little in Washington, his concentration on 
the broader world stage prevented his paying enough attention 
to the politics of his own backyard. 

Yet on the central question of his time, he was everlast- 
ingly right. Over and over again he warned us that if we 
rejected his vision, if we turned down his League of Nations 
if we seceded from the emerging world community, we would, 
in his words, not only “break the heart of the world,” but 
that we would pay for our failure with our blood. 
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“There will come in time,” he warned us, “in the vengeful 
providence of God, another struggle in which not a few 
hundred thousand fine men from America will have to die, 
but as many millions as are necessary to accomplish the final 
freedom of the peoples of the world.” 

Yet the pull of isolationism was still strong. In the United 
States Senate a “little group of willful men” set out to destroy 
Wilson’s vision and to return us to more familiar paths 
Under the two-thirds rule our entry into the new League of 
Nations was narrowly blocked and America turned her back 
on her destiny. 

A generation later came the catastrophic war that Wilson 
had prophesied. And again the world was turned upside down, 
and the millions died and civilization stood at another cross- 
roads. 

America responded again with the blood of her young men 
and the produce of her factories and ultimately it became clear 
that we would have another chance. 

But the chance has not yet been effectively or imaginatively 
grasped and we stand now at a new time of decision. Out of 
the current confusion and conflict one thing has become clear 
If there is to be peace, that peace must be created on the basis 
of a new understanding between East and West—an under- 
standing which will give new focus and new meaning to the 
ideas and aspirations which the free nations of East and West 
hold in common. And this understanding must be a two-way 
street. 

For generations Asians have seethed under the weary 
superiority of Westerners explaining that they came originalls 
to Asia not for personal profit but to uplift the natives and 
to introduce them to the blessings of Western civilization. 
When Westerners now say that they have come to save Asia 
from Communism, a wave of resentment surges from Casa- 
blanca to Suez to the Sea of Japan. 

The hypocrisy of the old-time “white man’s burden” theme 
is obvious not only to Asians but to all thoughtful Western- 
ers. The record of the colonial past makes the task of under- 
standing between East and West difficult at best. But, as the 
West begins belatedly to seek a new basis for cooperation, 
it finds itself confronted with still another hurdle—an Asian 
state of mind that might be described as the “brown man’s 
burden.” 

Many outspoken Asians, filled with a sense of their own 
moral superiority, seem to have convinced themselves that 
the West is inhabited by racially prejudiced warmongers who 
measure their civilization solely by the number of their bath- 
tubs and atomic bombs. The one hope of saving the West 
from its utter poverty of principle, these Asians maintain, is 
a stiff dose of Asian spirituality administered to the erring 
Europeans and Americans through periodic lectures. This 
attitude does not make for easier relationships. 

My admiration for the accomplishments of the new nations 
of Asia runs deep. My dislike of the classic Western view- 
point toward Asia and Africa is, I hope, well established 
However, to those who throw stones with such abandon at 
the West, I cannot resist pointing out that they, too, live in 
a glass house. 

While the Asian has been telling the Westerner that he 
must understand the mind and heart of Asia, the new power 
and responsibilities of Asia require a greater effort by Asians 
to understand the West. 

Let us begin with the most basic question of all—coloni- 
alism. Asia’s recent bitter experience with the Western variety 
of colonialism tends to erase memories of non-Western im- 
perialism conducted by Asians in Asia, of which Japanese 
aggression between 1931 and 1945 is only the most recent 
major example. A careful rereading of their own history will 
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provide objective Asians with further proof that colonialism 
is not a Western disease. 

Many Indians, for instance, boast of India’s early coloniali- 
zation in South Asia. From the time of Asoka until Western 
explorers filled the Eastern seas, India was a radiating center 
of culture, trade and conquest. 

Indeed “Greater India” was the rather imperialistic sound- 
ing title of a chapter in the history text which my children 
studied in a New Delhi school. Its maps showed the Hindu 
colonies in Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Bali and Cambodia. 

My children learned that even in those days before the 
arrival of the white men from Europe, the prize to be won 
in Malaya was the mining of tin. A Tamil inscription of 
1088 A.D. was quoted which refers to a “Corporation of the 
Fifteen Hundred,” a union of Indian traders who were des- 
cribed as “brave men, born to wander over many countries 

dealing in various articles such as horses, elephants, 
precious stones, perfumes and drugs, either wholesale or in 
retail.” 

My children also studied dutifully from a book entitled 
Who Discovered America?” The thesis is summed up in the 
statement: “America was colonized by the Asians. The West 
discovered America much later.” 

Asians are on solid ground in spite of our recent rapid 
progress in criticizing America for discriminating against its 
Negro minority. But surprisingly few Asians see any similarity 
between Negro segregation in America and the practice of 
caste segregation and discrimination which is so deeply shock- 
ing to most Westerners. 

If we are to cooperate effectively in the creation of con- 
ditions for peace, we must try harder to understand the 
other's problems, and assist, not carp at, the other’s efforts to 
meet them. 

The National Council on Asian Affairs is in itself evidence 
that people of varying experience can work together toward 
a common gual. It is, furthermore, based on a belief that 
real understanding is not simply a matter of quick conversion 
or revelation, but that it is in the final analysis a matter of 
lifelong education and effort. Through its program of using 
Asians as teachers, of promoting better printed materials, and 
of helping teachers to broaden their own outlook the Council 
aspires to improve the tools of knowledge and understanding 
with which we must hope our children will do a more fruitful 
job of managing their affairs than have we. By the same token, 
we hope that our Asian friends and colleagues will take home 
with them a richer understanding of the American dream and 
a stronger determination to help their own compatriots to a 
better and fuller life for all men. 

Gandhi offered a kind of bridge between Asia's concepts 
of tolerance and relativity and the West's moral concepts of 
right and wrong. His approach was peaceful, but nor at all 
passive or submissive. All living things were to be respected, 
but evil as one sees it was to be actively resisted. It is exciting 
ro see his techniques now being used effectively in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

Yet, even with the examples of Buddha, Asoka and Gandhi, 
Asia remains much like the rest of the world in her quick 
resort, under emotional pressure to violence. 

Like many other Asians, Pakistanis and Indians are quick 
to criticize America’s inability to find a basis for agreement 
with the Soviet Union and Red China. Yet, these two peoples 
who lived for centuries under the same government and who 
for the most part speak the same languages are themselves 
in bitter conflict. If they could adopt a reasonably coordinated 
policy toward the world, the outlook for peace in Asia would 
be immeasurably improved. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Nor has the West any monopoly on the pursuit of material- 
ism. The proverbial patience of the East—the plodding 
peasant who finds happiness in song, the sense of timelessness 
in the villages—is still an important part of the Asian pic- 
ture. Yet one of the most essential facts about the developing 
New Asia is its frank thirst for material progress. 

This impatience to catch up, to become equal with the West 
in every way, is reflected in the policies of every Asian gov- 
ernment. Political leaders know that the Asian peasant is 
satisfied no longer with his poverty and his songs. 

It is haste for material growth, far more than for spiritual 
renunciation of Western ways, which now seems to be the 
common concern of the people and their parliaments. 

Another question which honestly troubles many Westerners 
is the curious double standard that Asian spokesmen so often 
seem to apply in forming their international judgments. From 
the beginning of time, Asia’s great religious leaders have 
meticulously taught that even the most laudable ends can 
never justify evil means. This is the very core of Gandhi's 
teaching. 

Nevertheless, free Asian leaders often seem selective in 
the evil means which they denounce. While holding the West 
strictly accountable for its every mistake, they have frequently 
appeared indifferent to far more blatant acts by Communist 
countries. When Soviet tanks crushed the whole Hungarian 
people who sought only freedom from foreign rule, many 
Asians seemed to be looking the other way. 

When embarrassed Americans explain that they must 
express their traditional anti-colonialism in low-key for 
fear of upsetting our NATO allies, Asians have properly been 
quick to criticize. But when Asians explain that they could 
not invite democratic Israel to Bandung because it would 
upset the Arab League, Americans, in their turn, are mystified. 

Asians have a right to demand of the West a higher 
standard of ethical behavior in international affairs, more 
flexibility in negotiations, less emphasis on bombs and brute 
power, and a deeper understanding of the political and eco- 
nomic forces which are setting the course of history. They 
even have a right to expect America to be mature enough 
to use its strength to hold back aggression without constantly 
reminding her less powerful friends that she is saving them 
from Communism. 

“Americans and other Westerns have an equal right to 
expect from non-Communist Asians a more balanced outlook 
on the nature of the conflict which confronts us. The United 
States did not create the “cold war.” It came upon us with 
an unforgettable shock. 

Buddha said 2500 years ago: “Not by hatred is hatred 
quenched. This is an eternal law. Let us overcome anger by 
love, deceit by truth, evil by good, greed by liberality.” 

In this spirit let us together, Asians and Americans, ap- 
proach the turmoil of the Middle East, the African struggle 
for independence, the conflicts of East Europe, the efforts of 
the Asian, African and South American millions to develop 
a decent standard of living under free governments. 

The issue before the world can at least be simply stated. 
That issue is an enduring peace achieved with honor. 

Such a peace cannot be attained by any small block of 
nations however powerful or well armed. It can be attained 
only by the development of a dynamic new world morality 
that spreads itself across Europe, across Asia, Africa and the 
Americas, that demands an end to arrogant aggression, an 
end to sly subversion, an end to threats, and to power maneu- 
vers. 

A century that began with Lenin, Sun Yat-sen, Gandhi 
and Wilson was certain to be shaped by ideas. The struggle 
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SERGIO OSMENA 


for the minds of men has now become sharp and clamorous. 
That struggle can and will be won by those nations east, south, 
north and west who genuinely subscribe to the four principles 
laid down at Bandung, and who are now prepared to work 
together to give those principles substance in world affairs. 
This, I believe, is the present day challenge of East to West 
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and West to East. May we accept it together with the passion- 
ate conviction of free men determined to remain free and to 
make freedom meaningful. 

As General Romulo said our success “will be measured 
not by what we do for ourselves but by what we do for the 
whole human community.” 


Nationalistic Assertiveness May 
Endanger Peaceful Existence 


THE UNITED STATES, OUR GUARANTEE OF WELFARE AND SECURITY 
By SERGIO OSMENA, Jr., Mayor of Cebu City, Philippines 
Delwered to the Rotary Club, Manila, Philippines, September 20, 1956 


RLD-SHAKING events, as you must have noticed 
from glaring headlines, are moving pretty fast— 
too fast for our comfort and peace of mind. Reck- 

lessly, war threats are being hurled right and left as if the 
fate of humanity did not matter, as if the peoples of all 
nations were mere pawns in the deadly struggle of mad leaders 
for world power. First of late was the sudden seizure and 
nationalization of the Suez Canal by a self-styled neutralist. 
Unless sanity ultimately prevails, there is grave danger that 
the act may precipitate global conflict and conflagration. 
Second is the reported move of the Lebanese Government to 
seize vital Middle East oil pipelines. This, you will agree, is 
a direct threat and challenge not only to Great Britain and 
France, but also to the United States. Third is the wanton 
shooting down of an American Navy plane off Formosa by 
the Communists. And fourth is the announcement by Soviet 
Russia and Red China that if war breaks out over the Suez 
Canal they would fight side by side with Egypt. How all 
these will end, nobody knows; but the events are sufficiently 
serious to make us pause, to consider whether the dark clouds 
hovering over mankind do not presage a most destructive 
typhoon which may sweep civilization away, if not extinguish 
human life itself. 

While we await in suspense the fateful outcome of these 
provocative acts and moves which are part and parcel of a 
world-domination strategy, let us glance at what is happening 
in our little corner of the earth. For here, too, a stirring, if 
blustering drama is being enacted with far-reaching conse- 
quences. It is not so significant as those we have just men- 
tioned, but it is no less absorbing as it also envisions the 
possibility of war on an international scale against a common 
aggressor—the absolute power behind the Iron Curtain who 
may well be regarded as the master villain in the play. 

Due largely to the allegedly newly awakened spirit of 
nationalism in our country, a number of our countrymen 
have been agitating for some time for a revision or re-ex- 
amination of our bases agreement with the United States of 
America. Up-to-date readers of newspapers know that this 
agreement was signed by Manuel Roxas, who was then Presi- 
dent of the Philippines, and Paul V. McNutt, first American 
ambassador to our republic, after months of full and mature 
deliberation by our leaders. The formal signing took place 
right in Malacafiang on March 21, 1947. 

This year is the year 1956. In other words, fully 9 years 
have passed before some of our leaders have suddenly dis- 
covered that there is something wrong, basically wrong, with 
our bases agreement. Some now claim that we were sold down 


the river. For that reason, they contend, we should demand 
more adequate recognition of our rights as a free and inde- 
pendent people, such recognition to be in accord with our 
sovereignty and national dignity. Were we not sovereign, 
did we not have national dignity, at the time the agreement 
was signed? 

Needless to say, during the long interval, too long even 
for the happiest honeymoon, nobody ever thought of raising 
a question or doubt as to the fairness or unfairness, equity or 
inequity of the agreement. In fact, the best informed among 
us believed that it was a very fair agreement, that it was based 
on the principle of give and take, or live and let live. As- 
suming for the moment that we have a perfect right to ask 
for a re-examination of the agreement or to petition for the 
modernization of the bases as it is now openly demanded, 
can it not be said that we have been sleeping on our right 
for nearly a decade, long enough to make everybody conclude 
that we were fully satisfied? 

For a proper evaluation and intelligent background, let us 
see what really was behind the agreement. The opening 
sentences say that the contracting parties acknowledge their 
mutuality of interest. They add that such mutuality was well 
displayed in the second World War. Accordingly, that same 
mutuality of interest demands that the Governments of the 
two countries take the necessary measures to promote their 
mutua! security and to defend their territories and areas. That 
is not only a legitimate desire, but a noble one. Only the best 
and most disinterested of friends would bind themselves to 
fight and preserve each other’s interests. 

It is worth mentioning, as a matter of record, that it was we, 
the Filipino people, speaking through our duly elected repre- 
sentatives, who sought the bases agreement, apprehensive as 
we all were then of our future. It was we who through our 
congress authorized the President of the Philippines to 
negotiate with the President of the United States of America 
for the establishment of bases military and naval in our 
country. That was on July 28, 1945, or 11 years ago. 

What were our immediate objectives? First and foremost, 
the documents show, was to insure the territorial integrity 
of the Philippines, our country. Deep down in our hearts we 
knew that America had no territorial designs on these islands, 
and for that reason we asked her to insure our territorial 
integrity. Second was to guarantee the mutual protection of 
the Philippines and the United States. And third was to insure 
the maintenance of peace in the Pacific. 

Even if we brushed aside such laudable objectives, there 
is something we should never forget and that is, we were the 
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wooers and not the wooed, we were the pursuers and not the 
pursued. Certainly if that was our role, and nobody can or 
will deny it, the least that we could do was to be at once both 
gallant and generous. For our own preservaticn, we wanted 
to have peace and protection, and we knew—even our 
political leaders knew—that the only way we could have them 
without much cost to ourselves, was to let the United States 
establish bases in the Philippines. 

And now, after everything has been consummated, after 
we have enjoyed and continue to enjoy the benefits of peace 
and security in our midst, we complain. We complain not 
because we are really dissatisfied—in reality we are not—but 
because of the so-called awakened spirit of nationalism or 
ultranationalism. In short, we want the bases or some of them 
back. And those that are not returned must be delimited as 
if 10, 20, 30 or 40 hectares of idle land in one base would 
make so vital and so tremendous a difference to our national 
pride and dignity. 

[he subject of reexamination has aroused widespread in- 
terest. Everybody who has considered himself an authority 
on the matter, however misinformed or misled he might 
have been, has been discussing the merits or demerits, the 
pros and cons, of the Case privately and publicly. Articles and 
editorials as well as public-pulse letters have been written, 
a good number of them presenting diametrically opposite 
views. Everything seems to depend on whether one is an 
extreme nationalist, a chauvinist, an opportunist, an im- 
perialist, or just a plain oppositionist. What is most important, 
ic would seem, is not the subject itself, but one’s opinion on 
the subject. ‘ 

Laying aside technicalities—and it is evident that those who 
drafted the agreement were technical in their language as 
well as in their procedure, the main question boils down to 
this: Are we sincere and loyal friends and allies of the United 
States? An overwhelming majority of us know that since the 
establishment of a civil government in the Philippines, we 
have been America’s best and closest friend and ally. If, as 
most of us believe, the Philippines and America are so linked 
together that they are one in spirit and one in destiny; if the 
Filipino people and the American people are bouud together 
not only by what experts pompously call mutuality of interest 
but by the unbreakable and indisssoluble bonds of friendship 
and association forged on the anvil of common suffering and 
sacrifice, their blood shed in a common cause and their bones 
commingled in a common grave, I see no reason for all the 
fear and suspicion recently expressed and avowed by some 
of the leading spokesmen of a new brand of Philippine na- 
tionalism. In fact, I see no reason for the frequently repeated 
warning, as if the Americans and Filipinos have suddenly 
reached the parting of the ways and have separated as enemies. 
| see no reason why we should now proceed with extreme 
caution in our dealings with the American Government, that 
we should exert our utmost to protect the highest interests 
of our people and pay no heed to the assurances of the highest 
American officials. 

Time and again, the bugbear has been raised that someday 
Uncle Sam will abandon, perhaps desert, the Philippines to 
shift for itself, to paddle its own canoe, in the shark-infested 
sea of internationalism. When will that day be? Our prophets 
of doom say as soon as the United States finds it convenient 
and necessary to shorten its line of defense or as soon as it 
realizes that it can no longer serve its purpose to champion 
the cause of democracy, the cause of the weak and oppressed 
peoples. That day or time will never come. In spite of dire 
predictions, America will never abandon, much less desert, the 
Philippines, any more than she will abandon her best tra- 
ditions, her democratic principles of government, her high 
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idealism. America, I am sure, will stand by her commitments, 
happen what may. It is for that reason, if for no other, that | 
resent the implication in the prediction of some of our pseudo- 
nationalists. Such prediction is a gratuitous insult to the great 
American Nation. More than an insult, it is an indictment 
which history has resoundingly disproved. 

A punch-drunk chauvinist who likes to call himself an 
expert on foreign affairs because through the spoils of politics 
he has been designated committee chairman, has recently sug- 
gested that we, Filipinos, should follow the example of the 
Egyptians in the exercise of our sovereignty. You know what 
the little Hitler by the Nile has recently done. That impliedly 
is what our own little expert would like us to do: seize and 
nationalize whatever lies within our territory that is now being 
held by a foreign power. Who is the foreign power? Consult 
the bases agreement. Of course, before the seizure, were that 
really possible and feasible, we must, he says, “be prepared to 
argue the case,” as the Egyptians are now doing, no matter 
how wanton and provocative the act may be. In other words, 
our little Hitlerian expert would want us to out-Nasser Nasser 
by defying the United States. Fantasy could not go any further, 
nor madness either. And yet, this expert in matters foreign 
to him, this hero of many a sham battle, hailed by the Reds 
for his open and public advocacy of coexistence with the 
Communists and trade with Red China, cried unashamedly 
when the Rizal bill was passed almost unanimously by Con- 
gress over his objections. For once, it would seem, he finally 
remembered that he was a stanch, perhaps a trifle bigoted, 
Catholic and that his brand of Catholicism did not mix with 
Rizalism, although it did blend beautifully with communism, 
for which reason he championed coexistence. 

And because the Philippines, in her supreme trust and 
confidence in the United States, has not yet delimited by 
metes and bounds the bases she has permitted America to use 
for their common good, our self-styled expert accuses the 
Philippine Government of neglect in that in spite of the lapse 
of 9 years, the American bases in the Philippines have not 
been delimited by both the Philippine and American govern- 
ments. Given the power, he would surely tilt with the wind- 
mills of internationalism. 

In our madly assertive nationalism, many of us, including 
naturally our little foreign affairs expert, have apparently con- 
veniently forgotten that it was the United States of America 
which granted our independence a decade ago. Had America 
been insincere, had she entertained any ulterior designs on our 
territorial integrity, was there amy nation or authority on 
earth that could have compelled her to give us our political 
freedom? Was there any power that could have compelled 
her to rehabilitate our country and people after the war in 
such a manner and with such success that forgetting past 
favors and present benefits, some of our ultranationalists are 
now reasserting our sovereignty and national dignity to the 
extent of suggesting seriously that we should follow in the 
footsteps of Egypt’s Abdel Nasser? Since we have no Suez 
Canal to seize, in a paroxysm of national madness, we pre- 
sumably must abrogate all extraterritoriality by demanding the 
immediate return of all the American bases in the Philippines 
on pain of seizure in the grand Nasser style. 

It is evident that we have produced a new crop of experts 
who have forgotten their past and whose knowledge of world 
events does not go beyond the present. Certainly the suggestion 
made by our foreign affairs expert could have been inspired 
only by a fit of lunacy, something like his proposal to establish 
two psychopathic hospitals, one in Cebu and the other in 
lloilo, conceivably to accommodate those who are getting 
ultranationalistic in those provinces. 

It was this same expert who before the American and 
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Filipino panels met a month ago, had the temerity to accuse 
the United States, where he was half-educated, of pursuing a 
bases policy in the Philippines “worse than England's policy 
in China under the Manchu dynasty.” His argument is that 
“whereas the British lease covered only 200 square miles of 
the Kowloon Peninsula, now called the new territories of 
Hongkong, the American lease in the Philippines covers sev- 
eral thousand square miles.” If our little expert had used his 
head and not his feet when he presented so ridiculous an 
analogy, he would have seen that there was absolutely no 
similarity between the British policy in China and America’s 
policy in the Philippines. In the first place, Great Britain 
was never committed to defend China. John Bull was merely 
defending his own interests and his extraterritorial rights at 
the expense of China without the least obligation to defend 
her. The United States, on the other hand, is legally and 
morally committed to defend the Philippines against any 
external aggression, committed to maintain the country’s 
security and territorial integrity. Ig the second place, China 
never invited Great Britain to fight for her. The Philippines 
has not only invited but persuaded the United States to 
establish bases here for their mutual security and protection 
as the resolution of the Philippine Congress plainly shows. 

But in the cold light of reason, in the spirit of friendship, 
and in recognition of favors and bounties received and en- 
joyed, what is wrong with giving the United States a tiny 
portion of the territory it turned over to us as a people when 
it granted us the boon of independence and freedom? Since 
we ourselves have sought security, peace, and protection, what 
is wrong with allowing our friend and protector the use of 
some parts of our country to enable him to carry out his 
program of defense, our own defense? What substitutes does 
this committee chairman have for the United States 7th 
Fleet and the 13th Airforce for the protection of our country 
against Communist aggression, knowing as he does that our 
Armed Forces have taken fully 2 years to capture Kamlon 
and up to now have not yet been able to apprehend Lava? 
Are we going to be so foolish as to ask a disinterested neigh- 
bor, who is at the same time our benefactor, to keep guard 
over us and then deprive him of the place and the weapon 
which he would and should use for the purpose? The logic 
is not only glaringly fallacious but nonsensical. 

Even if we brush aside all considerations of friendship and 
fruitful association, even if we forget our common sacrifice 
and our common endeavors for the preservation and conse- 
cration of our democratic ideals, still we find ourselves con- 
fronted with the possible and probable alternative of giving 
America now all that she wants in the pursuft of her program 
of expansion for our defense and protection, or losing some 
day all that we treasure and enjoy. Lose to whom? No less 
than to a godless, ruthless, and autocratic foreign power 
whose doctrine we abhor because it runs counter to every 
principle of decency, justice, and liberty that we have im- 
bibed and cherished, and whose system of government we 
thoroughly detest because it is a government of a murderous 
clique whose God is power naked and absolute, and whose 
law is murder and rape. 

I am heartily in accord with those who insist that we 
should maintain our national dignity and sovereignty, but 
not at the expense of our welfare and security. And what 
are we going to do with dignity and sovereignty once we 
are in the grip of communism, once we have utterly lost 
freedom, even the freedom to advance stupid and ridiculous 
suggestions? 

No doubt, a makeshift truce there will be from time to 
time as convenience dictates, but it will be much like the 
lull before the storm. As a matter of cold fact, the master 
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players at the Kremlin know that such temporary arrange- 
ments are merely a part of their overall scheme and strategy 
Their representatives who attend peace conferences and wave 
the olive branch whenever it suits them, are just jockeying 
for positions of vantage preparatory to the final showdown of 
might when the earth shall quake with fear and man will 
read his doom in the indiscriminate explosions of hydrogen 
bombs on land, on sea, and on air. 

There are unmistakable signs that sooner of later the two 
conflicting ideologies and forces will meet in a head-on col- 
lision, each utilizing the most modern implements of mass 
killing, which will snuff out millions of lives, not in a week 
or a day, but in a minute, in the split of a second. Let us not 
deceive ourselves. War between communism and democracy 
is inevitable, war for the survival of either or for the final 
destruction of both. In such a global conflict, there can be 
no neutralism. One must fight either way or perish. 

But to return to the unsettled and perplexing question of 
bases, what are a few hundred hectares of land, which would 
lie idle, if released, against the peace and security, freedom 
and prosperity of our people as a whole? Let us not be short- 
sighted even if some of our experts are mentally myopic. 
We all know too well that we can never defend ourselves 
alone against foreign aggression. For that purpose our leaders 
of yesterday sought assistance from the United States and | 
am certain that had America been assured that she could 
own bases in the Philippines our country would have been 
spared the utter humiliation of being invaded and occupied 
by the Japanese hordes in 1941. Such assurance would have 
compelled her to fortify to the utmost her naval and military 
bases in the Philippines, knowing as she did, even then, that 
Japan was feverishly preparing to embark on a plan of 
establishing the so-called southeast Asia co-prosperity sphere 
And it would have been impossible for Japan to conquer the 
Philippines just as she found it impossible to invade Hawaii. 

That, I take it, was one of the reasons why my father, then 
Senator Osmefia, as head of the Osrox mission to Washington 
in 1933, was willing to give the United States all the bases 
it needed for the protection not only of its interests in the 
Far East but also for the a of the Philippines and 
the preservation of the independence that the United States 
had promised her. History has proven the wisdom of my 
father’s attitude. Had America fortified all her bases here as 
she would have done had the Hare-Hawes-Cutting law been 
accepted by the Philippine Legislature there would have been, 
I dare say, no tragic surrender of Bataan, no death march, 
and no humiliating surrender of Corregidor. 

So, if in return for the protection we had sought and still 
need, America wants more bases or more extensive ones in 
order to meet the demands of modern warfare, I should think 
that it would be the better part of wisdom and statesmanship 
to let her have them. Even ownership would not detract from 
our sovereignty and national dignity, especially if it forms a 
part of a general strategy of defense and offense. 

In our nationalistic assertiveness, let us not forget many 
facts which are essential to our continued peaceful existence 
Let us not forget that unless we can improve by actual deeds 
the intolerable and degrading conditions of the poor and 
submerged, we shall have with us an ever-increasing number 
of disgruntled and disappointed people, including the fast 
growing army of unemployed, who need not much argument 
to win them over to the Communist side. The standard of 
living of the common laborer must be raised if we wish to 
keep his respect and affection. We must insure his health, 
assure him of better education sufficient resistments to the 
allurement of communism. We must give him better income, 
better environment for himself and his family, and better op- 
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portunity for improvement and advancement; otherwise, what 
has he to lose? Politics alone with its double talk and vain 
promises cannot do that. In fact, it will not do it. Nor, for 
that matter, will a false national pride. 

Noted for our gratefulness and hospitality, we should never 
forget what America has done for us and continues to do for 
us what no other nation will ever care to do. Are we going 
co show our gratitude at long last by telling her that we 
cannot afford to give her the bases she needs for our common 
lefense and interest, that we are sorry we ever signed the 
bases agreement? That would be the height of folly and 
stupidity. 

Unless we adopt a more realistic and more generous policy, 
there is danger that our country may ultimately become the 
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exclusive domain of Huks and Communists, men whose gov- 
ernment wherever found is based not on the will of the people 
but on the whims of the Kremlin. I do not know what stand 
our intelligent leaders will take but were I to vote on the 
matter, I would be wholeheartedly in favor of letting America 
have all the bases that she needs in furtherance of her defense 
program, certain that in the long run it will all be for the 
best interests of the Philippines. I have no objection to play- 
ing politics now and then, but the welfare of the people 
should always be above and beyond politics. Nor should we 
ever endanger their future in the name of misunderstood 
sovereignty and national dignity. 

And I vote for this not because I am pro-American but 
because I am pro-Filipino. 


Will All of Europe Go Neutral? 


IT DEPENDS ON THE DECISIONS WE MAKE 
By KARL BRANDT, Associate Director, Food Research Institute, Stanford University 


Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, California, January 18,1957. Recorded and transcribed 
over Station KLX (Oakland), January 20, 1957 


FIER ALL WE have gone through in the short span of 
A a few decades none of us needed any reminders that we 
are living in a highly dynamic period of history with 
1 bewildering display of conflict among nations, carried on 
with deep seated emotions, guided and often exploited by am- 
bitious political adventurers or the astute maneuvers of power 
blocks. But during the past few months most of us have been 
gripped by a new and shocking experience, and a sense of be- 
ing close co tragic involvement. For the first time in history the 
two leading powers, armed with atomic weapons, exchanged a 
massive threat of war. The sad fumbling over many years in 
the treatment of the situation in the Middle East on the part 
of the Western powers, including ourselves, and the explosion 
in Egypt, brought on the spector of another “Korean war” or 
something worse. But the fact that our President had suddenly 
to go so far as to shake the atomic fist opened an appalling rift 
with our closest ally. The British were split among themselves, 
not only at home but between the mother country and mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth; the French were suddenly united 
and bitter against us. To make the confusion worse the bloody 
revoit of the Hungarians against their Communist rulers not 
only stirred people deeply in many countries but led to con- 
demnation of France and Great Britain. 

While our hearts are deeply engaged in the brave struggle of 
the Hungarians, and while our sympathies are with the aspira- 
tions of peoples to gain their freedom, there has hardly ever 
been a time in which the sense of selfpreservation has to a 
greater extent demanded a cool headed and rational appraisal 
f our Own situation than right now. 

In our domestic affairs everything is going so satisfactorily 
that even the two parties had no real issues to settle during the 
election. The real danger lies in foreign affairs. At home every- 
thing goes as well as anybody can reasonably expect because 
there exists a profound basic agreement among all of us—Re- 
publicans and Democrats—about the major issues of policy. 
But when it comes to foreign affairs there is far too little recog- 
nition of the tremendous responsibility that lies upon us ca 
account of our economic stature as a nation, our leading posi- 
ction in world affairs and our military power of national de- 
fense. Not only have American soldiers decided both world 
wars but this country is the leader among the free nations and 
carries the torch of western ideas and ideals. The crucial ques- 


tion of these coming months and years is whether we as a free 
people will live up to the challenge and fulfill the extraordinary 
duty toward ourselves, our friends among the nations, and the 
ideals we stand for. It is the question whether we will prove 
ourselves to be the responsible and competent leader, make the 
right decisions, diminish the threat of another war, and find 
ways and means to further the slow but powerful social and 
political processes in the parts of the world behir.d the iron and 
bamboo curtains that will eventually lead to more respect for 
human dignity and peaceful communications with the outside 
world. 

While many of our citizens are uninhibited and generous 
in criticizing the actions of the British and the French, as well 
as other European nations with historical commitments in var- 
ious parts of the world, the time for this has passed, because 
it is still as it was in 1937 or throughout World War II: we, 
ourselves, have to take a stand and take the risk of action in 
these same foreign areas because today the security of the 
Western World is indivisible. Our sons in the armed forces are 
in Berlin and Western Germany, in France, in the eastern 
Mediterranean, on bases in the Arabian desert and over North 
Africa. Our engineers and mechanics are working in the oil- 
fields up to the Persian Gulf. We have been in those areas ever 
since World War II, with private economic action and foreign 
relief, with diplomacy a military vigilance. Years ago we 
persuaded the British to abandon their military police stations 
along the Suez Canal without any effective international guar- 
antees, and we recognized almost instantaneously the State of 
Israel when Israeli forces administered the first defeat to their 
Arab neighbors in 1948. Again, in many years no decisive ac- 
tion was taken to settle the border dispute and guerilla warfare 
between Israelis and Arabs, or even to settle the Arab refugee 
problem. We took no action when the Arab boycott closed the 
international waterway, the Suez Canal, to Israel and all Arab 
airports for passage to and from Israel. We have been deeply 
involved in all this; but now, with the withdrawal of British 
and French forces and the minute force of a few U. N. soldiers 
in Egypt it is the plain and uncomfortable fact that unless we 
take constructive action to stabilize the situation the Soviets 
will expand their foothold in Syria as well as in Egypt. 

The truth is that military strength and action alone do not 
solve anything in foreign affairs. The forewarning of military 
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action may deter an aggressor but it does not cure the situation 
that gave him the chance in the first place. Hence the real chal- 
lenge is one for resourceful diplomacy in the traditional sense 
of the word, not just courtesy calls between heads of state. 

It can easily be foreseen that for some time to come the 
Middle East will be the trouble zone on which our eyes are 
trained, and all that happens there—whether it is Syria, Iraq, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen or Israel—will register in our 
minds as something that concerns us. But this perspective could 
lead to a truly disastrous distortion of the whole situation. To 
be sure, we have much interest in that area, are involved in it, 
and are assuming the major responsibility in a military and 
economic sense as the leading power in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. But the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East are first of all the vital and immediate concern of a!! of 
Western Europe. The nearly 300 million West European peo- 
ple are so closely tied to the Middle Eastern bridge between 
Europe, Asia and Africa that anything that happens there hits 
them immediately and severely long before it really begins to 
hurt us. Not only does Europe receive about 90 million tons, 
or 75 percent, of all its oil from the Middle East, more than 
half of it through the Suez Canal, but a vast amount of raw 
materials from the Indian Ocean and its exports of manufac- 
tured goods also move southward through the Canal as well 
as into all the Arab countries. Europe is still the center of the 
world of international trade. All of Africa is dependent on it as 
the source of manufactured goods, as Europe is the market for 
the raw materials of the Africans. By choking the Suez Canal 
Colonel Nasser has stopped the flow in one of Europe's most 
vulnerable arteries; and by threatening to get via Damascus 
and Cairo all of the Near East and North Africa under Soviet 
control Moscow tries a flanking movement against all of Eu- 
rope from the Persian Gulf to Gibraltar. The grandiose if ab- 
surd adventurer scheme to unite all the Arabs of North Africa 
and the Middle East for a militant policy of blackmail and dis- 
ruptive nationalism is dangerous chiefly because it has become 
the latest shifting offensive in the cold war by Moscow. With- 
out this intervention Mr. Nasser’s scheme probably would be 
worn down by economic attrition and fade into oblivion as did 
Peron’s schemes in South America. 

Hence, in reality our interest in preventing an overflowing 
of the red ink of Soviet power on the political atlas into the 
Middle East is first and last of all our interest in the destiny of 
our European allies. If in the process of solving the Middle 
East crisis we drift further apart from them we will have done 
immeasurable and irreparable harm to our own cause. Unfortu- 
nately, there is a good deal of similarity between major drifts 
in foreign policy concerning Europe after the two World 
Wars. After both wars the United States helped to reconstruct 
the shattered European economy, but as the reconstruction suc- 
ceeded after World War I this country withdrew gradually 
from close cooperation. This had the disastrous result that from 
1930 on Europe was hellbound for depression, revolutions and 
enother war. This was not only the result of strong isolationist 
tendencies in this country, but the Europeans did their part in 
emancipating themselves. 

There are most ominous signs that a similar drift is recur- 
ring now. To say that in the ultimate emergency we can count 
on the Europeans because they need us as much as we need 
them seems a dangerous sort of logic. A real emergency today 
means vast demolition of metropolitan areas in hours, not 
years. There will not be years to come to each other's rescue. 

For this reason we cannot do better than keep abreast of 
what is going on in Europe, weld the cracked solidarity with 
our friends over there, and keep the closest elbow-touch with 
them while we are acting to dissolve the crisis in the Middle 
East—on their behalf as well as ours. 
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What then is going on in Europe? To answer this we must 
not merely look at the official declarations of the parties in 
power, but we must weigh the views of the opposition and 
even more those of the influential body of private citizens of 
these countries. Most amazing changes have taken place in the 
past ten years. In 1946 and ’47 amidst ruins and debris it was 
still the general fear that the Soviets eventually would take 
over all. In 1948 when they took C7' akia and blockaded 
Berlin, and we established the ai: toss-up whether 
Berlin was lost. In the soupy winter iug oi 1448/49 even some 
of our generals doubted that the airlift could be won. In that 
year NATO was signed. In 1948 the reconstruction of Western 
Europe with Marshall Plan aid began and gradually Western 
Germany came to, but the French took the Saar in that year 
Very soon the Bonn Republic under Chancellor Adenauer be 
came active as an integrating force toward European coopera 
tion. In 1950 France, Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg joined in the European Coal and Steel Community 
—the CSC—and, two years later, in the European Defense 
Community—the EDC. In 1954, the year when simultaneously 
the Western European Union was founded with the participa 
tion of Great Britain, the French parliament refused to ratify 
the EDC treaty. After Secretary Dulles’ forceful intervention 
and his warning of a possible “agonizing reappraisal”, Western 
Germany was admitted as a sovereign and equal state to the 
Western European Union and NATO. Today a German army 
is in existence—something the Soviets had tried to prevent 
throughout the years. Not only that, but significantly enough 
the Saar has peacefully been restored to Germany—something 
that only three years ago seemed impossible. 

Western Europe has been booming economically and for the 
time being the impact of the Egyptian sabotage of the Suez 
Canal has not yet really impaired its economy due to a mul- 
titude of worldwide adjustments. The encouraging reality is 
that the continental Western Europe of 1957 is no longer the 
fear ridden area it was in 1947. The danger of communist in- 
filtration is banished. Italy and France are no longer threatened 
In fact during the Suez crisis the French were more united than 
ever. When the Soviets threatened to bomb London with 
guided missiles Western Europe did not fall into a panic. On 
the contrary they sent from all sides Red Cross aid into Hun- 
gary. While the Soviets rushed army reinforcements into East 
ern Germany the attitude of unarmed civilians in West Berlin 
became so militant against the Soviets that the Mayor had to 
use his own police to prevent his people from marching into 
Soviet occupied East Berlin. Little Austria which has barely 
won its freedom from Soviet occupation is not afraid to aid 
the refugees from Hungary in spite of the invitation this 
means to Moscow. The sturdy Turks with their first class army 
located between Soviet Russia and Syria, retain their calm 
reserve as the most exposed member state of NATO. 

In much of this again I feel that certain trends of history 
are recurring. After having taken Czechoslovakia the Soviets 
found that they could not gobble up more of Western Europe 
by their usual techniques of infiltration, subversion and in 
ternal coup d'etat. Since they never considered the satellite 
areas as parts of their empire and made no effort toward really 
developing them industrially but used them chiefly for drawing 
reparations and as a protective colonial belt against invasion 
by the West, they did not succeed in absorbing these people as 
loyal citizens into the Soviet empire. Hence, within this wide 
belt of the military forefield of the Soviet fortress the necessary 
support for the Soviet troops from the population has gradu 
ally been eroded by resurgent nationalism and resentment 
against exploitation. Yet the field marshals of the Soviet Union 
are not going to abandon any part of this outer defense belt 
for the simple reason that in the moment it is breached some- 
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where the rest becomes untenable. This is one of the explana- 
tions for the brutal action taken in Hungary. There the Soviet 
soldiers were attacked by the outraged civilians joined by Hun- 
garian troops. If the Soviet general staff had abandoned Hun- 
gary this would have led to the same assault in Eastern Ger- 
many, Poland and perhaps even in Bulgaria and Rumania. In 
the moment the Soviet occupation of Eastern Germany up to 
the Oder Neisse is lost the coast of the Baltic with all its forti- 
fications and naval bases is lost also. 

But there is no longer any question as in 1947/48 whether 
the Soviets will move west—the question today is whether the 
Iron Curtain will be rolled back further east. I dismiss as sheer 
wishful thinking the idea that because a few small units of 
Soviet troops have defected in Hungary the Red Army is un- 
reliable. On the contrary, due to the abolition of the political 
commissars and the restoration of sovereignty of the army 
officers the armed forces of the Soviet Union are perhaps in 
better shape than ever. If they should consider taking their 
forces back from the Satellite area they would do so from 
strength and due to foreign policy decisions rather than be- 
cause they cannot rely on their troops. 

It seems necessary to see that all this has its close connection 
with the efforts of the Soviets to penetrate to the south into 
the Middle East and the Persian Gulf. This is a persistent geo- 
graphical tendency of Russia from Tsarist times. The warm 
water ports, the eastern coast of the Mediterranean and the 
access to the Indian Ocean have great attraction quite aside 
from the immense temptation to get a lockhold on vital re- 
sources and traffic arteries of the West. The more the Soviets 
pursue this goal the more they may become interested in set- 
tling their affairs with Germany, Poland and Yugoslavia in 
terms other than direct control. 

For this the Soviets still hold in their grip within their west- 
ern defense belt a precious pawn—Eastern Germany. They 
have wrung it dry by dismantling and squeezing out billions of 
dollars worth of reparations. In spite of pulling all the stops in 
the organ of indoctrination they have not succeeded any better 
than in Hungary to sovietize the people. They hold this area by 
brute force alone. In their bloody revolt of June 16, 1953, 
throughout the Soviet Zone the East Germans won some relax- 
ation of oppression but they also learned that you cannot break 
the grip of a modern occupation army with bare fists. I heartily 
disagree with Mr. Nehru, who asserted a few days ago that it 
has been proven in Hungary that even the big powers cannot 
disregard the rights of the people. All I see is that thousands of 
Hungarians reach freedom by becoming exiles from their na- 
tive country and many times their number are enroute to end 
their lives in dungeons or slave labor camps. 

The question is what the West Europeans are going to do 
in the coming years with reference to their domestic and for- 
eign policies. And this calls for careful observation and much 
thought in this country. The Europeans are convinced that the 
prospect of atomic war being waged by the Soviets or this 
country is very remote. In this I believe they are right. The 
Europeans also figure that while the Soviets have not shown 
any sign that they toy with the idea of precipitating World 
War III, neither is the West going to risk the chance of war 
by an attempt to force the Soviets out of Central Europe. This 
is one conclusion from the grievous disaster of the Hungarian 
people. In fact nobody in Europe thinks in terms of forceful 
settlement of issues with Russia because the Europeans know 
that they would be the first recipients of atomic bombs. Yet 
they are convinced that eventually all the Satellite Countries 
must become free from Soviet occupation—and deep in their 
hearts all Europeans are longing to become independent of the 
need of protection by American troops stationed in Europe. 

This is not saying yet that they want to be neutral, but that 
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they want to be associated with us by free choice rather than 
out of military and economic dependence and necessity. 

One of the ways in which Europe can overcome its weakness 
and dependence is to unite in some form. This is recognized 
today not only on the Continent but in Great Britain. There 
is more thought of European cooperation and unification stir- 
ring than hits the eye of the visitor. While the great wave of 
enthusiasm for the idea subsided when the fear of Soviet ag- 
gression lessened, the movement gradually took roots in the 
minds of the businessmen of some of the smaller countries and 
some of the statesmen of France and Germany. 

The European Coal and Steel Community, founded in 1950 
by Germany, France, Italy and Benelux, will soon have behind 
it four years of successful operation of a common market for 
coal, iron ore, scrap and steel. Since the Geneva Conference 
these six countries are pursuing two major projects: one called 
EURATOM is concerned with the development of nuclear 
energy, while the other has as its goal the creation of a COM- 
MON EUROPEAN MARKET. In earlier years the British had 
succeeded in burying a project of a customs union but in 1956 
they started to take an active interest in the creation of a free 
trade area and a customs union. While they are averse to the 
idea of having such arrangement confined to the six members 
of the Coal and Steel federation, they are studying it for the 
sixteen OEEC countries of which they are the leading member. 
However, the main driving forces are still the foreign ministers 
of the six, who conferred in June 1955 in Messina. Mr. Spaak 
heads the committee which drafted last year in April the in- 
stitutional and policy outlines of the whole scheme, which 
envisages not merely a gradual reduction and final abolition of 
tariffs but a complex system of rules of competition, corrections 
of distortions, and other arrangements. It also envisages a com- 
mon foreign tariff, adjustment of transportation rates and the 
development and full utilization of European resources. For 
agriculture special arrangements are contemplated in the plan 
of the six as well as the far more moderate British supported 
ideas for the OEEC group. Jean Monnet has organized a very 
dynamic pressure group to win widest public opinion support 
for the Common Market plan. In the six countries industries 
and labor are favoring it and considerable activity to get the 
plan inaugurated is certain in this year. 

Of course from such schemes to the signing of treaties and 
their ultimate ratification is still a long and tortuous road, and 
there is no certainty that such close federation of the six or the 
cooperation among the sixteen will come about. But observing 
it from the distance there is no question that the continental 
Europeans are becoming more independent from us in shaping 
their economic policy day by day, and that the British feel 
they cannot afford to stay away from more federation on the 
Continent. All Europeans know that there is little more aid 
from us coming in the form of tariff reductions and yet they 
need greater markets and have had good experience with the 
coal, iron ore and steel market scheme. One of the profoundest 
changes in the scenery is the growing economic strength of 
Germany and the realization by its leaders of the impossibility 
of economic or military independence of any European coun- 
try in this age of the power giants. Mr. Schuman’s idea that if 
you do not want to be squeezed by Germany you must join it 
as a partner is shared by many leaders in the six countries, al- 
though still least in France. 

While the Germans need the creation of a Common Free 
Market less than the other industrial neighbors on the Conti- 
nent, they are heartily endorsing it because they have nothing 
to fear in terms of competition. 

If the Common Market comes in any form it will promise to 
have a most beneficial effect upon the active participation of 
all European industrial countries in the development of under- 
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developed countries, first of all Africa and the Near East. Here 
again the Germans are in a favorable trading position because 
they have no colonies. But the Common Market arrangement 
would inevitably open also the colonial areas of Belgium and 
France to their investment. 

But while Europe is economically gaining strength and more 
balance it is also facing the situation that somehow it has to try 
to arrange its affairs with the Soviet Union, particularly if the 
present threat of the flanking sweep of Soviet efforts to mobi- 
lize the Arabs in North Africa and the Middle East for their 
purposes will, as they are confident, be defeated by our inter- 
vention. The thoughts of many people in Europe run about as 
follows: 

As the West European countries draw together and by grad- 
ual strengthening of their own defenses have more protection 
against sudden military coups across borders, and as their real 
security lies in the overwhelming strength of American air 
and naval power, the time will gradually approach when the 
withdrawal of American forces can be traded against the with- 
drawal of Soviet forces from the Satellite Countries. They ar- 
gue that eventually it will become a great nuisance to the So- 
viets to keep their armies in those areas and that therefore it 
must be tried to create by astute diplomacy the situation in 
which the Soviets will gradually withdraw their troops and 
establish more normal relations with a Europe that does not 
constitute any military danger for them. 

The people who are inevitably most concerned with any pos- 
sibility of arriving at an arrangement with the Russians are 
the Germans, because almost half of their country and one 
fourth of their population are suffering as captives under the 
Soviet puppet rulers. The Germans have no illusions about the 
Soviet regime, and this is mutual, but the relations are no 
longer based on fear or hate. It is the firm conviction of prac- 
tically all Germans that somehow it will be possible to arrive at 
a diplomatic arrangement which will bring reunification of 
their country by peaceful means. They are encouraged in this 
not so much by what has happened in Hungary but by what 
they think is going on in Poland, namely, a gradual reform of 
communism, a loosening of the ties with Moscow and the re- 
deployment of the Soviet occupation forces to Russia. The next 
few days may upset all this if the elections in Poland should 
take a turn like events in Hungary. In any case the German 
Government has taken special pains to assure the Polish Gov- 
ernment that the Oder Neisse border need not poison their 
relations. 

Your question will certainly be whether all I have referred 
to so far indicates any drift into neutralism. To answer this re- 
quires a definition of what is meant by neutralism. It may 
mean the pulling away from the North Atlantic Community 
ties into a position in which Europe becomes a third force that 
can arbitrate between East and West, and by such independ- 
ence exert pressures on either side. 

There is a visible gain in self-confidence and will to deter- 
mine their own fate in Western Europe in the past few years 
and a strong desire to become less dependent on the United 
States. This is something most healthy and desirable from any 
standpoint. There is less fear of Soviet Russia with reference 
to invasion or subversion of the Continent, and there is a desire 
to handle their diplomatic and economic relations with Russia 
directly. This again is not necessarily contrary to our interests 
so long as we have confidence in the basic friendly association 
with us. But all of this gets an undertone of distrust and the 
sound of alarm of dangers as soon as the vital interests of Eu- 
rope in the Near East and Africa are concerned. We are taking 
it too much for granted that the Europeans depend on us and 
hence we are prone to disregard their national pride and even 
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more their entirely different situation. We are tempted to think 
of them like the French think of the Spaniards: the impover- 
ished relatives with a glorious past. 

Inevitably there are many tendencies toward neutralism in 
every European country, in each for different reasons, and these 
tendencies may slip into any form of European federation or 
union and become evenually dangerous. ‘ 

Some countries like France, Italy or Germany are either 
politically none too stable or too short a time back on their 
feet to be sized up. Yet all of them will depend for a long time 
to come on closest cooperation with us. The chief danger that 
Europe may slide into neutralization lies in our own oversim- 
plification of such issues as relations of European countries 
with their colonies, in neglect of maintenance of close working 
relations with them and unwillingness to respect their freedom 
to pursue their vital interests. 

If with all our power and wealth we need anything it is 
reliable allies and friends among the nations. By our back- 
ground, our philosophy, our common interests Great Britain 
and the continental countries of Europe are these allies, and 
they cannot be exchanged for others whose votes we may 
temporarily need. Our worst weakness in our relations with 
the British, and French and the Belgians is that right now even 
our educated public knows so bitterly little about what is going 
on in their African territories. Thinking in terms of moral in- 
dignation on the existence of colonies of any sort, and reading 
almost exclusively of trouble in some spots gives about as 
good a picture as if an African who resents capitalism formed 
an opinion about actual life in San Francisco by reading the 
front pages of our newspapers. Our public has no grasp of the 
enormous amount of constructive work and social and econo- 
mic development in nearly all parts of black Africa south of 
the Arab belt. The French have their ablest administrators and 
younger scientists and technicians in Africa south of the Sa- 
hara. The Belgian Congo, where I travelled two years ago, is a 
peaceful area with most remarkable progress. In British Africa 
the Rhodesias are as booming with industrial development as 
is the South African Union. How can we possibly maintain the 
close association with the European nations that is necessary 
to avoid in this turbulent world the danger of their becoming 
a neutral “third force” if we take no interest in the tremendous 
work they are doing for the people in those underdeveloped 
areas but merely resent it that they have not yet left all the 
colonies. 

Prime Minister MacMillan said yesterday: “We don’t intend 
to be satellites”. He put cooperation with Europe into the 
center of Britain’s policy. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said yesterday: “Britain is solidly behind the proposed Euro- 
pean free-trade project to eliminate customs frontiers and es 
tablish a single West Europe market”. All this is a momentous 
development that will greatly strengthen all of Europe, which 
has almost twice as many people as we have, almost one third 
more than Soviet Russia, and an enormous economic potential. 
Indeed it is still in many ways unquestionably our senior 
partner. 

In closing let me say that in my view the answer to the 
question whether Europe will go neutral, that is, disassociate 
itself from us; is ultimately a decision we have to make. If we 
let it happen that the profoundest misunderstandings and even 
mutual accusations to have deceived or attacked each other in 
a crisis are exchanged in most crucial affairs of mutual interest 
it may lead to such parting of the ways as neutralization of a 
gradually federating Europe. There is nothing preordained or 
inevitable about this. To close ranks with Europe's nations on 
a basis of mutual respect and equality is more vital than the 
military budget. 
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heels of World War II are still in full swing. They are 

crucial co all of us. Heavy stakes hang on their outcome. 
The way Asia goes will determine whether the world scales 
are tipped to the Communist or to the democratic side. The 
balance of political power in the world lies in Asia. It has the 
bulk of the people of the world—and the bulk of the riches as 
well 

lf we are to cope with these Asian revolutions intelligently, 
we must have an understanding of the forces behind them. 

First is the rebellion against feudalism. Asian feudalism, 
like the species that flourished in Europe several centuries ago, 
is the ownership of the wealth of a nation by a few interests. 

The vested interests may be a few families, a church, or a 
group of landlords. Political and economic power usually 
merge. Economic feudalism has historically been combined 
with political feudalism, so that the few who owned the coun- 
try also controlled it. In some vigorous democracies such as 
India and Burma, the economic and political feudalism that 
once prevailed has largely been dissipated or is in the process 
of being liquidated. In other parts of Asia, feudalism still 
reigns supreme. There are in Asia today feudal principalities 
as medieval as any regime Europe knew in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

Government of the few, by the few, and for the few is 
nearing its close in Asia. While it remains, it will generate 
more demand for reform than probably any other single is- 
sue in Asian affairs. 

Second is the great and burning desire for independence. 
For centuries Asia has been under some overlord. At times 
he was an Asian. In recent centuries he was a European. He 
operated through existing feudal regimes. It was, indeed, 
through the feudal regimes that the colonial power remained 
in control. There was always smoldering resentment against 
this foreigner. But only in recent decades did that resentment 
have an effective political organization behind it. Under 
Gandhi and other nationalist leaders, independence became a 
potent force; and country after country was seized by it. To- 
day only a few Asian nations remain to be liberated. But the 
desire for independence continues as one of the most power- 
ful political forces in the East today. It is a reason why some 
(sian nations might well go spinning toward communism if 
they agreed to receive massive financial assistance from the 
West. Then the Communists would have a powerful argument 
that the country had become a tool of western powers. That is 
potent talk in Asia these days. For Asians are very suspicious 
that he who pays the piper always calls the tune. They want 
to call their own tunes, both in domestic and foreign affairs. 
Asian countries that lived for years under foreign control do 
not desire the foreigner to have any finger in their pie. In- 
dependence, being newly won, is highly prized and jealously 
guarded. 

Third is the desire for equality. Asia is the home of the 
bulk of the colored people of the world. They were long 
treated by the West as inferior people. The colonial powers 
of Asia made the color line a factor in the daily administration 
of their laws. The white men who ruled Asia for centuries 
were not all evil men. The British set many good standards 
and left behind a rich deposit of due process of law in Burma, 
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India, and Pakistan. But no colonial power can rule on the 
basis of political democracy. 

Asians remember that they were always servants, not equ: 
Asians remember they were segregated in separate schou.:. 
Asians remember the signs “Natives not allowed.” Asians 
remember how they were often used as virtual slaves, how 
they were treated as chattels by the white man, how they were 
exploited as victims of the opium trade. The memories of 
discrimination against the colored races by the whites burn 
deep in Asian consciousness. It makes many Asians sensitive 
to criticism that would leave no sting here. The desire for 
equality is in many ways the strongest single force in Asian 
psychology today. While the desire for independence and the 
desire to get rid of feudalism are often abstract ideas, the 
idea of equality is intensely personal. It involves one’s own 
self and his children—his pride, dignity, and ego. The desire 
for equality is probably the most important single factor in 
Asian psychology. 

A fourth factor of importance in appraising Asia’s modern 
revolutions is the Asian attitude toward capitalism. I speak 
particularly of south Asia—India, Burma, and Indonesia. In 
these nations the socialist philosophy dominates. The socialist 
influence is due to several circumstances. In the first place, the 
capitalism which Asia has known was not the healthy species 
which has invigorated our economy. Large parts of Asia knew 
a capitalism that ran on a sweatshop basis, exploiting labor. 
They knew a capitalism that took great dividends out of a 
nation and plowed few dividends back into housing, schools, 
or hospitals. Squalor and poverty flourished in the industrial 
environment of Asia. Asia’s industry was not converted into 
an instrument for raising the standard of living of the nation 
Asia’s capitalism was the kind Karl Marx inveighed against. 
It had little social consciousness. It sucked a country dry, send- 
ing lush dividends to distant European capitals. Much of Asia 
today, therefore, thinks of capitalism as an instrument of 
oppression. 

That is one reason for the growth of the socialist philosophy 
in Asia. Another is the impact of Marxism on the Asian mind. 
That influence both from Soviet Russia and from Red China 
has been much greater than we of the West have imagined. 
The reason is not difficult to divine. During the last 3 or 4 
decades Asians have been dreaming of the day when they 
won their independence. For years they plotted and schemed 
to get their revolutions started. The American Declaration of 
Independence was an inspiration to them. It helped set the 
goal they wanted. But the West did not supply the intelligent- 
sia of Asia with the tools of revolution. Our rich literature on 
the subject was collecting dust in historic archives; it was 
not in the bookstalls of Asia. Marxist literature, however. 
flooded Asia. It was available in many languages. I: was turned 
out in great volume by the Russian and Chinese presses and 
was readily available to any group. The young Asians read 
these books and pamphlets avidly. For that was the literature 
—the only available literature—that gave practical political 
programs to the young revolutionaries who were plotting 
against the coloniai powers that held them under. Many young 
Asians accordingly became steeped in Karl Marx, Leninism. 
and other branches of Soviet political thought. Some emerged 
as Communists. More emerged, not as Communists, but as 
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Socialists. Many of those Asians who two decades ago were 
members of secret societies, steeping themselves in Marxism, 
are today leaders of their countries. Most of them repudiated 
the Communist tactics of violence and terror and are strong 
in the democratic faith. But at the same time they are 
thorough-going Socialists whose blueprints for their country 
provide that the government should own not the shops or 
farms of Asia, but the mills, the factories, and the plants. 

These four main influences in Asian psychology indicate 
why the Soviets have been able to grow in influence and pres- 
tige in Asia. These issues have all been powerful rallying calls 
by the Communists. The Communists, of course, never cam- 
paign on the merits or demerits of communism as a political 
creed or as a way of life. They preach the evils of the regime 
under which the oppressed people live. They seize on the most 
popular issues, trying to make them their own. They have had 
great success in Asia doing just that. 

The Russians are more clearly identified with the revolt 
against feudalism in Asia than we are. We have done some 
good things in this regard. In Japan during our occupation 
under Gen. Douglas MacArthur we were responsible for a 
land-reform program that has had a profound impact on 
Japanese society. But in general we have never been associated 
in Asia with land reform, with economic democracy, or with 
political democracy. We have been highly suspect in Asia, 
for we have propped up decrepit war lords, financed medieval 
kingdoms, and been the close ally, not of liberal leaders, but 
of the reactionary influences in Asian life. 

As to the independence movement in Asia, we actually 
have a splendid record. We took the lead by granting the 
Philippines their independence at the end of World War II. 
But somehow or other, we never received much credit for it 
in Asian circles. That is partly due to the fact that the Philip- 
pines have never been identified with the great Asian revolu- 
tions. And the other reason is that the credit we earned at 
Manila, we lost in other capitals. The Persians still think we 
were essentially responsible for keeping Iran under the British 
thumb. And we opposed Indonesian independence so long that 
today in Djakarta we are often identified with the forces that 
tried to keep that nation under Dutch rule. 

Certainly our voice in Asia has not been the voice of Jef- 
ferson proclaiming the Declaration of Independence. Russia 
has cleverly assumed the role of the liberator and posed as the 
champion of every people trying to escape foreign domination. 

Third, as to the equality of people. This is a firm article 
of the American faith. But, generally speaking, that has not 
been reflected in our Asian policy. Though we are not an 
arrogant people, we have seemed to be in Asian eyes. Our 
attitudes have been conditioned by our outlook. Our outlook 
has been primarily military. Those who refused us military 
alliances became suspect. And those suspicions were tele- 
graphed to the sensitive Asian mind as arrogance stemming 
from a superiority complex. It is sad to relate, but largely true, 
that America (never a colonial power in Asia) inherited the 
suspicions that Asians have of all colonial powers. And those 
Suspicions have arisen partly from our military attitudes and 
partly from the failure to treat the Asian on the same high 
plane as we treat the Englishman, the Frenchman, and the 
German. 

The Russians, on the other hand, have made a fetish of 
equality. The Russians have never made the mistake in recent 
decades of introducing the color line in their foreign policy. 
They have, indeed, worked hard to be identified with what 
was the original American creed—that all men are created 
equal. And they have had great dividends in the fact that Red 
China, North Korea, and North Vietnam are allies from the 
other side of the color line. 
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Fourth, as to socialism. Russia, the socialist state, makes 
great capital out of the fact that she already has in operation 
the socialist regime which the other Asian nations have only 
in blueprint. Russia poses as the model—as the inspiration fo: 
the new socialist states that are emerging from feudalism. So 
far as ecomonic organization is concerned, Russia represents 
the ideal in many Asian eyes. To them, Russia has proved that 
socialism on a national basis really can be successful. 

We are protagonists of capitalism, not socialism. We are, 
therefore, not the economic model for most of the new Asian 
societies. The reign of intolerance, which we have experienced 
at home, has narrowed our horizons and made us less daring 
and imaginative in our thinking. We have unconsciously en 
larged the category of subversives to include those whose ways 
and habits of thought are strange and disquieting to us. The 
unorthodox—and at times even the liberal—is confused with 
the subversive. And the Socialist is almost a synonym for the 
Communist. The result in official and public attitudes toward 
Asia has been near tragic. We and Asia have moved poles 
apart in our thinking. It has had grave consequences—from 
the refusal to let Japan trade with Red China to a belief 
that Nehru, the most effective opponent of communism in 
Asia, is either an agent of the Kremlin or a stooge of the 
Communists. Various influences have driven America farther 
and farther from the new Socialists of Asia. As a result, we 
have missed opportunities for warm and enduring alliances 
with people who are basically as democratic in philosophy as 
we are. We have largely lost by default to the Soviets 

These uncommitted peoples of the world are the balance 
of world power. The basic struggle between democracy and 
communism in the decades ahead will be for their loyalties. 

The Russians can be expected to play their role in that 
struggle skillfully. Russia has geographical propinquity to the 
area and can use her new cities, factories, and farms as show- 
places. She is using them in that way today. Only when the 
progress of Soviet Russia is compared with the progress of 
other Asian countries can the true threat of Soviet communism 
be evaluated. 

The Asian seeing Russia is greatly impressed. Baku, Tash- 
kent, Stalinabad, and Alma Ata in central Asia which I saw 
in 1955 are modern cities. Though they still have slums, they 
also have broad boulevards, beautiful parks, imposing apart 
ments, sewage-disposal system, schools for everyone, and im- 
pressive universities. The factories are modern, and they hum 
with activity. The farms, though retarded by our standards, 
are far advanced by farming standards Asia knows. Russia's 
farms are indeed highly mechanized. The farm machinery is 
outmoded by our standards, being largely of the vintage of 
1930, but it is modern by Asian standards. Asia still uses the 
wooden plow. On Asian farms most of the work is still done 
with the hands. 

Asia suffers greatly from inadequate medical care. Russia 
has a thriving system of socialized medicine. Hospitals are 
everywhere—on the collective farms as well as in the cities 
There are dentists’ chairs in every factory and every university 
There are mobile medical units that reach even the remote 
sheep camps. All medicines are free. 

While Central Asia in the days of the Czars was about 6 
percent literate, it is today over 90 percent. The same com- 
parison holds true all over Russia. Public schools are in all the 
villages—each going through the 7th grade, and many going 
through the 10th, Universities are scattered everywhere—en 
gineering schools, medical schools, agricultural colleges, et 
The universities turn out a record number of scientists—far 
more than we do in this country, and in a quantity beyond th« 
dreams of the Asians. 

We know that the Soviet educational system has great limita 
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tions, being hitched as it is to the narrow view of life reflected 
n Marxism. But in the sciences, as distinguished from the hu- 
manities, it has high standards and is a bustling success. 

Russia has a standard of living that is very high by Asian 
‘candards. The average wage in Russia is close to $600 a year. 
lhe best of the skilled laborers in Asia get roughly half of 
that. Russia has plenty to eat, enough to wear, and an organized 
theater that keeps every community entertained. 

In Asian eyes Russia has solved most of the problems with 
which Asia still struggles. That is why Russian propaganda has 
strong appeal in Asian circles when it proclaims: “Look at 
what we did in 35 years. It took America 165 years to achieve 
the same results. Why not do it our way?” 

These are significant advantages which Russia has in Asia 
by reason of geographical propinquity. Russia seizes on others 
in her new international policy. 

We have been circling Russia with military alliances. The 
nations allied with us are mostly needy nations, many of them 
yet to have their democratic revolution; and their military al- 
liances with us are hitched to economic aid. We, indeed, have 
boasted that those who make their military pacts with us are 
beneficiaries of American largesse. Russia, on the other hand, 
is going to these allies and saying, “We will give you economic 
iid and technical assistance without strings attached. Why be- 
come involved in American commitments?” 

Prior to Stalin's death America had a virtual monopoly as a 
supplier of capital to the impoverished areas of the world. 
Under Bulganin and Khrushchev Russia has entered the market 
and broken the monopoly. Today Russia competes with Amer- 
ica in supplying both capital and technical aid. Her technical 
1id is massive. Russia has more scientists, engineers, and agron- 
omists than she knows what to do with. In Moscow this sup- 
ply of technicians is known as our gold reserve. Russia is com- 
perent and able to launch her own farflung point 4 program. 
She is indeed already doing it. 

Russia now competes with us at every level in Asia. The 
competition is keen and severe. It is under exceedingly compe- 
tent management. It will get more intense as the years pass. 
The Russian Socialist system works; it is not about to fall 
apart. If Russia can get peace, that system will pour out a 
plethora of goods and supplies, as well as technicians, into all 

of Asia. 

Any advantage which Russia may enjoy over us will vary 
with current events. The revolt in Hungary was itself a hard 
blow cto Russia. Russia's reaction to it, the way she managed it, 
and the reign of terror which she loosened in that brave land 
sent Russia’s prestige into a decline the world around. The 
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message of Hungary reached understanding hearts and minds 
in Asia. Hungary helped the people of Asia know the true 
nature of the Communist world and the terror it uses to fasten 
a regime on a people. Having just been colonial people, the 
Asians are opposed to any suppression or subjugation by a 
colonial power. Russia long proclaimed against colonialism in 
Asia. But the events of Hungary showed Asia in stark reality 
the nature of the colonialism that Russia espouses. 

The moral of Hungary is plain. It points to the one decisive 
advantage that we have over Russia in the contests for the 
minds and hearts of the uncommitted people of the world. 

That advantage is in the concepts of liberty, freedom, and 
equality which are deeply ingrained in our way of life. 

These ideas of liberty mean independence for all nations, 
big or small. 

These ideas of liberty mean freedom of expression, freedom 
of thought, and freedom of conscience that have no counter- 
part in Russia. 

These ideas of liberty leave room for political, literary, and 
artistic idiosyncrasies which Russia does not tolerate. 

These ideas reject the Marxist philosophy of one master 
plan to which all men must bow. 

These ideas reject all notions of regimentation of thought, of 
the hunt for the ideological heretic, of the oppression of polit- 
ical minorities, of the use of force and terror to deal with the 
political opposition. 

These ideas of liberty, equality, and freedom constitute the 
one true advantage we have over the totalitarian world. They 
can bring us victory if we will only make them vital forces in 
our domestic affairs and translate them into affirmative terms 
when we come to foreign policy. But to make them positive 
influences in our foreign policy we must first, shift our em- 
phasis from the military to the political, and second, go to Asia 
with humility, offering to help them solve their problems their 
own way. In Asia we must be identified with the political de- 
mocracies such as Burma, India, Indonesia, and Israel, not with 
reactionary feudal regimes. In Asia we must by deed, as well as 
by word, espouse the democratic cause. In Asia we must think 
more in terms of people and their dreams of freedom, than in 
terms of guns and dollars. Friendships are made not by lavish 
grants but by kindly attitudes and common objectives. Once we 
understand Asia and appreciate that she wants equality above 
all else, we can build enduring alliances that will outlast the 
Communist regimes. Once we throw our weight behind the 
new democratic forces in Asia as they emerge, rather than be- 
hind the dictators, we will make our western ideas of freedom 
and liberty more powerful than any Communist creed. 


Organization for Trade Cooperation 


CONGRESS ALONE HAS POWER TO REGULATE FOREIGN COMMERCE 
By CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, Congressman from West Virginia 
Delivered in the House of Representatwes, Washington, D. C., January 17, 1957 


R. SPEAKER, I take this occasion to point out to the 
M Members of this body that the State Department is 

still busy in its long-range strategy to maneuver Con- 
gress out of its power to regulate the foreign commerce of this 
country. 

The evidence of this is unmistakable. The President in his 
annual message on the state of the Union has again asked the 
Congress to approve United States membership in the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation, known as the OTC. The 
international agreement calling for such an organization was 


negotiated in Geneva, Switzerland, by the State Department 
2 years ago. 

The President originally sent his plea for approval to the 
first session of the 84th Congress. Congress did nothing with 
the request. In the second session of that Congress, that is, in 
1955, the President renewed his plea. 

The House Committee on Ways and Means held hearings 
and reported the bill. That was the end of it. Neither the 
House nor the Senate took any action. 

Now the OTC is back again, a warmed-over disk for which 
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Congress has shown not only no appetite but a distinct dis- 
taste, as the record shows. 

This short review of the State Department's recent efforts 
is only the latter-day part of the story. The whole story goes 
back to 1945. It was in that year that the State Department 
proposed to the world an International Trade Organization 
and drew up a proposal to launch it. This was a very ambitious 
undertaking that would have placed the regulation of our 
foreign commerce under a specialized agency of the United 
Nations. It provided for a governing body representing mem- 
ber countries in which the United States would have had one 
vote. The Organization was to be dedicated to international 
economic planning and the establishment of world free trade. 

The negotiators forgot all about Congress and completed the 
negotiations in Habana, Cuba, in 1948. Four members of the 
House were indeed privileged to be present in the Habana 
conference, which was the last of a series of 4; but even those 
4 were handpicked. 

It was 1950 before the Habana Charter was sent to Congress 
for approval. It was referred to the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, where public hearings were held. 

The effect was numbing, if not stunning, for the charter 
resolution was never reported out of the committee. In the 
Senate no action at all was taken. 

To prevent the corpse of the ITO from causing too great 
embarrassment the President thereafter withdrew his request 
for approval of the ITO Charter from Congress. And that was 
the end of the ITO. Failure of ratification by the United States 
was its death sentence. The country that had launched it had 
turned its back on it. No one else wanted it sufficiently to 
proceed with setting up the organization. 

I have spoken of the persistence of the State Department in 
its efforts to replace Congress in the regulation of our foreign 
commerce. 

Certainly the answer of Congress to the ITO Charter was 
clear enough. There are many ways of saying “no” legislatively. 
One is to defeat a bill on the floor. Another is to keep a bill 
from coming to the floor. One of the most definite reflections 
of the attitude of Congress is demonstrated by the failure of 
a bill in committee. A complete indisposal to act is often 
exhibited by refusal of a committee to take up a bill at all. 
The ITO Charter experienced this fate in the other body, 
where not even the hope of a hearing was granted; while 
as already said, it never came out of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House after hearings were held. 

In this way Congress unmistakably let the State Department 
know how unwelcome was the proposal to make this country 
a member of the International Trade Organization. 

But the State Department has not relinquished its goal. Al- 
though it has already usurped much of the power of Congress 
to regulate foreign commerce under the guise of the Trade 
Agreements Act, it has not yet succeeded in putting this 
usurped power out of the reach of Congress. The ITO Charter 
was designed to do this. Having failed in that venture in 1950, 
the State Department came forward in 1955 with a bobtailed 
version of ITO, namely the OTC, and trotted it out in the 
most disarmingly innocent garb for introduction to Congress. 

A new name was given this second creature of the State 
Department's one-world philosophy. In changing its name 
it was thought no doubt that the true nature of this new pro- 
posa! could be concealed. Fortunately the close resemblance 
of the OTC to the ITO became apparent once the articles of 
agreement of the OTC were examined. Behind the false front 
lay the same unchanging State Department purpose. 

In bringing out the OTC the State Department and the 
White House denied on behalf of the proposed new organiza- 
tion the only thing that gave the State Department an interest 
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in it. If the OTC would not confirm the Department's usurpa 
tion of congressional power that Department would have no 
interest in pushing the legislation. In other words, if the 
OTC were designed to be nothing more than what the Stat« 
Department says it would be there would be no reason for pro 
posing it. Nothing would be added that GATT does not 
already do or has been doing for 8 years. 

What is behind the maneuver is legitimization of GATTI 
itself and approval by Congress of its own divestment of 
power. By approving the OTC Congress would in the same 
step approve GATT even though GATT—the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade—itself has never been brought 
before Congress. And GATT has been running loose since the 
day of its birth 8 years ago, unblessed by constitutionality o: 
legitimacy. 

There is yet more to the maneuver with OTC. 

The cautions that I offer here are not, I assure you, fabri- 
cations of a feverish imagination. They are offered as a result 
of experience with the Trade Agreements Act, with State 
Department actions under GATT and with the escape clause 
which I offered on the floor of this House in 1951 when it 
was first adopted by Congress. My own experiences have been 
corroborated by the experience of many others. Therefore, | 
hope that Members of this body will take my caution to heart 

When the bill offering the OTC to Congress came before 
the House Committee on Ways and Means in 1956, the public 
hearings turned up strenuous opposition from all parts of the 
country and particularly from industrial, agricultural, and labor 
groups that would be affected directly by the results of United 
States membership in the OTC. The committee adopted cer- 
tain reservations to the bill in an attempt to make sure that 
the OTC would not become a supranational organization 
Obviously the committee was concerned on that score and I do 
not doubt in the least that the reservations were made in all 
sincerity. 

Unfortunately none of the reservations changed any of the 
articles of agreement that would determine the rights, powers, 
and jurisdiction of the OTC. Therefore if adopted, the reser- 
vations would only represent a unilateral interpretation by the 
United States and such an interpretation could later be upset 
by a contrary vote of the OTC membership. 

Let me be more specific. 

The OTC articles of agreement themselves provide that no 
new obligation could be imposed upon any member without 
the consent of such member. In the hearings fear was ex- 
pressed that such consent on behalf of the United States could 
be given by the official delegate of the State Department with 
out reference to Congress. 

The question was an important one because the power 
of the OTC to amend itself was not questioned. The charg« 
was made that it could convert itself into the very ITO that 
Congress had so unceremoniously rejected 5 years earlier. 

In recognition of the cogency of this argument the Com 
mittee on Ways and Means inserted a reservation that no 
amendment could be accepted by the United States without 
the approval of Congress. To many observers this seemed to 
close the gaping loophole through which the power of Con- 
gress could have leaked away. 

Unfortunately it did not close the real loophole; and it may 
be doubted that even the reservation to the bill expressing th« 
view of Congress, as adopted by the Ways and Means Com 
mittee, would have bound OTC itself. Any time OTC, if set 
up, had a sufficient number of votes to the contrary, any 
United States reservation could be upset. 

However, the real loophole was left open presumably be- 
cause it could not be closed. This lies in the provision that 
the OTC would give full effect to the objectives of GATT 
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ind these objectives could be amended, extended, or modified 
y GATT itself without so much as a glance at Congress. 

Assume now that the Ways and Means Committee had 
sought a further reservation to close this cavernous loophole. 
Ir could not have reached the spot because GATT is not before 
Congress. The Congress cannot amend GATT with the pur- 
pose of placing a restraining halter on it for two reasons, 

namely, first, as already said, GATT is not before Congress and 
the State Department has no intention of sending it to Con- 
vress—it is clearly afraid to do so; second, we could not 
inilaternally amend GATT. GATT is an agreement and has 
built-in procedures for its own amendment. Congress in no 
way figures in those procedures 

Thus it is clear that there is nothing that could be done this 
side of outside rejection of the OTC that would prevent the 
new organization from emerging in time as a replica or reason- 

ible facsimile of the rejected ITO. Thus Congress would have 
been neatly bypassed, only to find itself handcuffed and the 
keys thrown away. 

[f any doubt should linger in the mind of anyone about the 
charge of State Department and executive usurpation of con- 
gressional power or of the intent to keep and extend the 
usurpation, let me suggest that he consider the President's 
recent action in rejecting unanimous decisions of the United 
States Tariff Commission, an agency set up by Congress to 
assure nonpartisan, competent, and expert handling of certain 
phases of tariff administration. 

In the groundfish fillet case the President, closely advised by 
the State Department, conceded the plight of the New Eng- 
land fisheries but invoked our friendship with Canada, Iceland, 
and Norway as a reason for rejecting the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission. 

The withholding of a decision in the velveteen case, after 
the expiration of the statutory 60 days allowed the President to 
reach a conclusion, represents simple contempt of Congress 
and it should be called by its right name. 

No bolder disregard of Congress is easily conjured. The 
iction was in reality a double contempt. The first has already 
been mentioned. This was the bland disregard of the 60-day 
period in which the President was to act. The second is more 
far-reaching and has the appearance of pushing Congress open- 
handedly in the face and out of the way where regulation of 
foreign commerce is concerned. 

The velveteen case came to the President under a unanimous 
finding of serious injury and a unanimous recommendation for 
an increase in the tariff. 

In the meantime the State Department and other executive 
lepartments were negotiating behind the scenes with Japan 









to bring about a self-imposed quota on exports of cotton goods 
by Japan in her trade with the United States. 

This was not to be a negotiated agreement. It was even con- 
ducted by the State Department outside the jurisdiction of its 
own fathered GATT—thus showing a phenomenal lack of 
confidence in its own handiwork. An understanding or ar- 
rangement was sought with Japan but stopping short of an 
agreement. There would therefore be no means of gaining 
compliance other than through threats or other arm-twisting 
exercises that could hardly be expected to warm the hearts of 
the Japanese nation toward us. 

Now, without further exposure of this law-evading phe- 
nomenon of the State Department, let me point out that Japan 
laid down as one of the conditions of the understanding an 
assurance that the United States would not invoke any of 
the administrative restrictions on imports of cotton goods 
available to it. This meant that we would not invoke the 
escape clause of the Trade Agreements Act or section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

This explains why the President delayed action on the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendation in the Velveteen case 
The understanding had not been completed. The illegal ar- 
rangement had not been sealed by a final wink. 

Here we see the State Department playing the big man 
regulating foreign commerce of the country and saying to 
another power that the United States will withhold enforce- 
ment of laws passed by Congress if the other country will do 
thus and so. 

They propose to mislead textile producers in the country 
just as they misled the coal industry into thinking a voluntary 
arrangement could be worked out with Venezuela to limit 
imports of residual oil that is destroying markets for domestic 
soft coal. 

All the coal industry got out of this by-play was a 3,000 
barrel per day reduction. When I remind you that these 
daily imports are more than 750,000 barrels per day you see 
a reduction of less than one-half of 1 percent. 

If this arrangement with Japan can be made to prevail, | 
say to you that Congress has surrendered the trust placed in it 
by the people. It is my belief that the Congress will not, if 
fully informed on this subject, submit to the insatiable ambi- 
tions of the State Department. The end run has already gone 
too far. The Department's goal line is not far away. 

I implore you to look closely at State Department proposals 
in the field of tariffs and trade. If you do, the OTC proposal 
will meet the satne well-deserved fate as its forerunner, the 
ITO. 


NO BROTHERHOOD WITHOUT THE CORRELATIVE CONCEPT OF GOD’S COMMON FATHERHOOD 
By VERY REV. WILLIAM A. DONAGHY, S. J., President, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
Delivered at the Sixty-First Congress of American Industry, New York, N. Y., December 5, 1956 


the Industrial Congress and Their Guests: In one 

swift, compact sentence Polybius, the old historian, 
compressed the history of a nation’s decadence and death, the 
while he immortally summed up the mentality which we have 
come to call secularism. “In Carthage,” he wrote, “no one is 
blamed, however he may have gained his wealth.” With that 
is her text, our own American essayist, Agnes Repplier, in her 
wutobiography, commented with savage incisiveness: 


M CHAIRMAN, Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of 


A pleasant place, Carthage, no doubt, for business enter- 
prise; a place where young men were taught to get on, and 
extravagance kept pace with shrewd finance, A self-satisfied 
place, self-confident, money-getting, woman-loving people, 
honoring success and hugging their fancied security, while 
in far-off Rome Cato pronounces their doom. 
Her words recall the dramatic moment in Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s short story, when the Carthaginians, assembled on a 
height overlooking the sea, breathlessly watched the lone 
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ship of their invincible Navy approach. Carthage had swept 
and irradiated the whole Mediterranean. She was a great mer- 
cantile nation, but she heard these rumors of a ruthless and 
restless race across the sea that was eventually going to destroy 
her, and, as in our own day, there was a head-on collision be- 
tween two cultures. And all the Carthaginians assembled on 
the high bluff overlooking the sea from which they drew 
their wealth and watched their invincible imperial Navy go 
out to engage Rome. 

All day long, they prayed to whatever faceless gods they 
adored, and when the twilight came, out of the blue there 
bloomed one sail, a lone Carthaginian galley. Was she the 
harbinger of victory? Were the merchantmen of Carthage free 
again to sail the lanes of the Mediterranean? And even as they 
watched and wondered, the answer came to them with dra- 
matic suddenness, for out of the blue there slid two lithe, fast 
Roman raiders to geapple with and crush and sink the last lone 
survivor of the Carthaginian fleet. And then Rome began her 
great career. 

She had ideals. She had the ideals of the family, of father- 
hood, above all of patriotism. You read of these ideals in 
Virgil and Cicero and Horace and Martial, and they were not 
talking idly when they said it was a wonderful thing for a 
man to lay down his life for his country. But Rome too 
rusted, Rome too became decadent and fat and lolled amid her 
swirling dancing girls and uplifted wine cups and falling roses, 
while out on the periphery of her empire, even then, her own 
captains were going down with the barbaric arrows in their 
throats. 

And so in the City of God, Augustine, the great Bishop, 
wrote: “The Romans do not trouble about the moral decline 
of the Empire. All that they ask is that it should be prosperous 
and secure. “What contents us, they say, ‘is that everyone 
should be able to increase his wealth so that he can afford a 
lavish expenditure and can keep the weak in subjection. Let 
the laws protect the rights of property and leave men’s morals 
alone. Let there be sumptuous banquets where anyone can 
play and drink and gorge himself and be dissipated by night 
or day, as much as he pleases or as much as he is able. Let 
the noise of dancing be everywhere and let the theaters re- 
sound with lewd merriment. Let the man who dislikes these 
pleasures be regarded as a public enemy.’” 

It was a recurring pattern, and so Rome went down too. 

Just before the second World War, Hilaire Belloc made 
a tour of the whole world which he reported in his book, 
“Places.” He tells us, with an historical eye, of the detritus 
and debris that has been left by the river of history, that he 
saw nothing that touched him more than a sand-scourged, 
windswept, sandy hill in Africa, and on top of the hill was a 
post, and on the post was a sign crudely lettered with the one 
word “Carthage.” 

The frightening thing is that there have been cities in the 
United States for which that description of Polybius or the 
other description of Augustine would be perfectly apt. Who 
of us is naive enough to think that if we lose our spiritual 
values, if we forget those issues on which the founding 
fathers established this Republic, that there will not some 
day be a similar blank plain and a similar pathetic sign, “New 
York, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco?” Who are we to be 
ingenuous enough to think that what other great civilizations 
have tried and failed to do we can accomplish? 

And so, it is well for us to pause, and it is wonderful for 
me, a clergyman, to stand before you, to try in some way to 
infect you with my own convictions that, as your Chairman 
very beautifully said, the return to the spiritual that has 
marked our day is the most heartening thing in the unfolding 
pageant of our country. 
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The explosive situation in the world has corroded many of 
our certitudes. It has encouraged cynicism and fatalism. War 
always does that and there is inevitably an overflow of law- 
lessness from the battlefield to the ordinary pursuits of peace 
These, then, are not only the calculable casualties of war, but, 
as Quincy Wright, Dr. Wright, says in his work on “War, 
there are likewise “less susceptible to objective measurement 

. the social and cultural costs of war in the deterioration of 
standards.” But even before the cataclysm traditional norms 
were on the wane and we were getting further away from 
the directives of what Bertrand Russell has crushingly called 
“earnest moralists.” 

But the war taught men a great deal too. We began this 
century in a spirit of unbounded confidence, as reflected in 
the books of the optimistic philosphers who were burning 
their incense before the shrine of progress. Science was ex 
ploring the ultimate secrets of life in her laboratories and 
industry, the mighty muscled giant stood ready to dimen- 
sionalize the most grandiose dreams that science could come 
up with. Man was becoming less important as an individual 
and the machine was become more so. It was customary then 
to refer to employees as “hands,” and indeed to exclude 
hearts and minds and hopes and frustrations. 

We would have health and happiness, euphoria all neatly 
packaged for us; there was no limit to what man might 
achieve. 

In 1913, Elihu Root, then Secretary of State for the United 
States, assured us, in a theme pathetically reminiscent of 
Chamberlain after Munich, that there would be peace in 
our time. He said the Third Council of the Hague would 
guarantee that. It was scheduled for 1915, but was never held 
It was cancelled by the Germans swarming through Belgium 
on their way to Paris and the ultimate fulfillment of Bismarck’s 
dream. 

So in the fourteen years after the turn of the century, science 
was blunted. She turned all her talents to destroying man. 
Art, culture, everything languished. 

Europe was wounded and dislocated, poison gas lay across 
the continent like a deadly pall. Following closely on the 
worst war in recorded history up to that time, the third worst 
epidemic decimated the human race already thinned by the 
ravages of war. 

But we recovered again and we went into the hectic 20's, 
with their madder music and their stronger wine. But in 
1929 the most spectacular, the worst economic depression in 
recorded history again sent people out of the sixteenth story 
of hotels, as the ticker tape told them that the only values 
they knew were vain and empty. And again, slowly and 
inexorably, we went to war; again the sad, sweet bugle 
melody of taps became the national anthem of nations once 
mighty and powerful; again the earth brought forth its hideous 
harvest of crosses, row on row, each with its empty helmet 
and its pathetic dog-tag. And the sensitive observer cannot 
help but wonder if man’s mind is as empty as his helmet, and, 
now what do we face? 

If man would not kneel before God out of humility, he has 
been beaten to his knees by the sheer weight of adversity. Man 
has discovered that to kneel before God at least is more digni- 
fied than to lie down before a psychiatrist. As we look at the 
present modern scene, we must not overlook the issues. There 
is more to it than meets the eye. 

When, for example, we were at war, we had no trouble 
in allocating our allegiances. Our thoughts and prayers fol- 
lowed these men all over the world as they were fighting to 
preserve our way of life. 1 am sure every one of us was 
touched somehow or other by the long, bony finger of war- 
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son, brother or relative who forever sleeps and is a part of 
America in some foreign conflict. 

Che war is easy to understand. The war is man against man, 
ink and fleet against tank and fleet. And thanks to the valor 
of our young men and superior knowledge of our technologists 
we won the war. 

But behind, beyond and beneath the war there is a revolu- 
ion, and that is much more subtle. It is book against book 
nd college against college, university against university. After 
ul, error is corrosive; it cannot be contained. 

Chere was this stupid lictle man studying in libraries many 
years ago. No one gave him a second thought. He was poring 
over these huge tomes and transcribing them into his little 
notebooks. He had thick lenses on his glasses. His name was 
Karl Marx. 

Who was this madman dancing ahead of the German 
troops and proclaiming that man’s natural state is one of con- 
flict? His mame was Nietzsche. He thought up the concept 
)f the superman, which, through the English renegade Cham- 

berlain, came down to Rosenberg, the philosopher of Nazism. 

And so the basic problem of our time is spiritual. You 
cannot cure it with a philosophic or economic doctrine. You 
might as well put a band-aid on a cancer. It goes much deeper 
than that. And the remarkable thing of our day is the re- 
iwakening of interest in religion, in faith, the consciousness 
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that man does not live here, in a lasting city, that man’s life 
is not bounded on the East by birth and on the West by death, 
and on the North and South by Dun & Bradstreet, that the 
greatest book he can write is not a bankbook, that there are ele- 
ments inside him that must be frustrated unless they find 
their fulfillment and fruition in faith. 

The new dimension of faith, therefore, ladies and gentle- 
men, I think, as a mass oversimplification, is a rejection of 
the wild and hysterical optimism which staked man’s life out 
merely in this world. It is a recalling and a reconfirming of 
the old truths, that each human individual is a sacred and a 
holy being, that there can be no talk of man’s brotherhood, 
unless one admits the necessarily correlative concept of God's 
common Fatherhood. 

We would do well as Americans, of different theological 
persuasions, united in our Americanism and in our motto, 
“In God We Trust,” to pause in a strictly technical and in- 
dustrial congress to reaffirm these things, because more and 
more, those who threw them away in the wild optimistic way 
at the turn of the century have gone back to look for them 
again. 

These convictions have penetrated our schools, our factories 
and our individual souls. This, as I see it, is the new dimension 
of faith. God grant we shall have the life and the strength 
to live by it. 
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ODAY I WOULD like to discuss with you some matters 
that may seem far removed from the day-to-day business 
of making and selling cars. Yet they are matters which 
are certain to have a direct effect on your business and mine— 
and no less effect on our pocketbooks—not 5 or 10 years hence, 
but this very year of 1957—matters which ultimately mean 
literal life and death to us all as businessmen, of course, but 
more importantly, as husbands, fathers, mothers, human beings. 

Coming events cast their shadows before them, and today 
our secure and rich land is crossed and recrossed by shadows of 
events that are yet to come—events in far-off corners of the 
world that will inevitably shape our future for better or for 
worse. The earth-shaking events of the past 6 months cast 
shadows, too, but most of us just didn’t see them. 

So I would like to take off, if you will, on a short shadow- 
chasing mission. I would like to talk about some things that 
have been happening in the world about us, what consequences 
they seem to hold, and how we might possibly go about meet- 
ing those consequences. 

[| want to talk about foreign affairs with you this afternoon 
because I think it is the most important problem facing this 
Nation today and one which is vital to every individual citizen. 

{ wane to talk foreign affairs because I believe it is every- 
body's business, and that there should be much more talk and 
discussion on this subject. It is not only the right but the duty 
of every citizen who takes a real interest in such matters to 
speak his mind and contribute to public discussion of such 
issues—even at the risk of turning out to be wrong. 

Nobody seriously believes that we become good Republicans 

: Democrats, or good citizens for that matter, just by exercis- 
ing the franchise or voting the straight party line. We can’t 


delegate our own ultimate responsibility for national and in- 
ternational affairs to the people we send to Washington. It’s 
our responsibility to let them know what we think—not just 
on election day but on a continuing basis. In the realm of for- 
eign affairs, particularly, an informed public opinion, based 
upon open discussion and adequate information, is an absolute 
essential. 

At the same time, however, it is equally essential that we 
have a foreign policy that looks at the long range rather than 
the immediate future. Only through clear and continued enun- 
ciation of such a long-range policy can the State Department 
hope to avoid the difficult problem of trying to sell new solu- 
tions to meet new crises to an uninformed electorate. 

It is that basic principle that I am concerned with today. I 
have no desire to place blame for the events of recent months 
abroad. But I feel very strongly that this is a time for all of us, 
regardless of political belief, to take a vigorous hand in the 
shaping of foreign policy. 

My comments this afternoon are based on three premises 
which I think would be readily accepted by most people. 

First, the events of the past few months have presented us 
with a fundamentally changed world situation, in which many 
of our most cherished notions no longer hold true. 

Second, as a result of this big change, we face problems that 
urgently demand action—problems we can no longer evade— 
and that entail both tremendous possibilities and tremendous 
risks for our future. 

Third, in order to meet and beat the challenge of this new 
hand of cards, we are going to have to come of age fast in in- 
ternational affairs—as a Nation, as a Government, as a people 
—and act with uncommon sanity, wisdom, and unity. 
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I think the first of these points is obvious. You cannot help 
but be aware of the tremendous curiosity and concern people 
everywhere have been showing about the events in Hungary 
and the Middle East. Hungary was a particular shock to most 
of us. We felt somehow a great sense of inadequacy. We were 
reminded bitterly of a truth that lies deep in our American 
consciousness: you don’t play freedom safe. Freedom literally 
means: “Give me liberty or give me death.” And when Car- 
dinal Mindszenty and other Hungarian patriots pleaded for 
help and we wouldn't, or couldn't, come through, we felt some- 
what as if they were fighting our fight all over again. But also, 
as we watched them stand firm for days and then weeks in the 
face of insurmountable odds, it began to look as if something 
were happening more profound than we had realized. 

As we tried to make sense of Hungary, the Middle East 
exploded in what was a thoroughly confusing sequence of 
events. Britain and France, our old wartime allies, and Israel— 
virtually an American protege—were on one side. We, the 
Kremlin, and Nasser appeared to be on the other. And we 
found ourselves urging on the U.N. a course of action that had 
the effect of saving the neck of a dictator whose provocative 
actions against the vital interests of our oldest and nearest 
friends had brought the crisis to a head. 

Out of these two events have come unmistakable signs of 
profound changes in the relations among nations. 

For years the Soviet bloc has represented itself as an unshak- 
able alliance of Communist nations resolutely united in pur- 
pose and obedient to the Kremlin. But now that is changed. 
First Yugoslavia pulled away, next came the riots in East Ger- 
many, then in Poland, and then Hungary. 

And now comes the news that in last week’s Polish elections, 
the entire slate of Nationalist candidates has been elected 
against the opposition of the Polish pro-Soviet bloc. 

Rumbles continue to be heard from the other satellite coun- 
tries, and we wonder who will be next. Surely all these satel- 
lite peoples, and even some of their leaders, must be reevalu- 
ating their relations with the Kremlin. And Russia, too, must 
be undergoing that well-known agonizing reappraisal. Whom 
among her allies can she trust? What dependence can she 
place upon the satellite armies—or, indeed, upon her own 
forces—when they are used to suppress peoples in foreign 
lands? 

At the same time, the Middle East crisis is revealing some 
sizable cracks in our own armor. The western alliance of na- 
tions has had a severe shock, both politically and economically, 
and we have a priority job to do in rebuilding that alliance 
on a realistic basis of trust and confidence. 

Even more serious is the immediate possibility of further 
Soviet penetration of the Middle East. In this crucial area, a 
minor shift in the political sympathies of a few highly un- 
stable governments could give the Soviets, any day now, effec- 
tive working control of the oil and the trade routes of the 
Middle East. With such control, they could ultimately dictate 
the policies of Europe just as surely as if the Red army pa- 
trolled the streets of London, Paris, and Rome. Very quickly 
the vast riches of the African continent would be theirs for the 
plucking, without so much as firing a shot. And all of the 
yet-uncommitted peoples of Asia would, in time, fall under 
immense economic pressures from Moscow. 

A setup like that would put a tremendous squeeze on us 
and our friends in the Western Hemisphere. Moscow would 
have monopoly control of more than half of the world’s re- 
sources. And we would have to meet their price or submit our 
economy to slow strangulation. Let’s not forget that we are 
fast becoming a have-not nation in many important raw ma- 
terials. Furthermore, our ability to make and sell cars depends 
not only on such imported materials but on consumer income 
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that is increasingly based on international trade. 

Atomic war might be the worst thing that could happen; 
but it’s certainly not the only thing that ought to be on our 
minds. 

This whole picture seems to me a graphic example of 
what historians mean when they talk about a fundamental shift 
in the balance of world power. It seems to me that is exactly 
what is dangling in the Middle East today—and dangling by 
a very thin thread. For over a century, Russian designs in the 
Middle East were frustrated by the British and the French. 
Today the British and the French are gone. How that fateful 
shift in world power takes place is up to us, and to us alone. 
There’s no one else who can do anything about it. 

One more aspect of the transition in world affairs which 
I think should be mentioned is a basic shift of Soviet tactics 
in their struggle for world domination. While they have not 
abandoned that basic goal, they do seem to have changed their 
way of trying to achieve it. There is much more emphasis on 
political and economic infiltration. The cold war is being 
carried on today more in the realm of international trade, 
economic aid programs, and political ideas. 

Instead of expansion by conquest, we find the Soviets sweet- 
talking their new targets. In rapid succession, Moscow has 
offered new trade and mutual-aid agreements to satellite and 
other nations on the Soviet perimeter as well as to under- 
developed areas in the Middle East, Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. When I was a delegate to the United Nations in 
1953, the Russians denounced the U. N. technical assistafce 
program as sinister American imperialism. Since then, how- 
ever, they have become ardent supporters of the idea. They 
have also announced their support of a special U. N. economic 
development program, SUNFED, which our country has thus 
far refused to do. The Russians are accelerating their program 
of technical aid to underdeveloped areas. In those programs, 
they now have a rapidly increasing number of dedicated Marx- 
ist technicians selling the Soviet way for ail they're worth. 
And the Soviet propaganda mills continue to roll—on a 
budget roughly ten times that of our Voice of America 
blowing up Soviet economic growth and the benefits of mutual 
cooperation promises beyond recognition. 

Any one of us could offer some good reasons why Russia 
has so sharply altered tactics that were working pretty well in 
a number of places. One of the best reasons could be simply 
that the Soviets have at last stumbled on a bit of ancient wis 
dom: You can catch more flies with honey than with vinegar. 
It's better to have other nations docile and perhaps even grate- 
ful under your sheltering wing than seething with resentment 
under your heel. It’s a lot easier to govern the world by hidden 
control of a few strategic points than by trying to hold down 
a world empire by armed force. 

All of these things make up the great change which has 
presented us with great opportunities and great perils. We are 
faced with a series of problems, some new, some old familiar 
ones in a new guise, which we cannot ignore or brush aside 
any longer. The stakes are too high. We are going to have to 
ask the hard questions, and find the hard answers, not next 
year or the year after but starting right now. Vacillation before 
the urgent pressure of these events can lead only from one 
disaster to another. 

We can no longer afford to take a passive stand and merely 
react to things after they happen in a sort of fire-alarm dip 
lomacy. We've got to get out ahead of events .nd try to lead 
and shape them to the best of our ability. There is no dodging 
the fact that the United States is the natural leader of the 
free world. In that role it will star gloriously or flop miserably 
before the judgment of history. 

Let’s look at some of those hard questions that we as a 
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people must ask ourselves and our Government—keeping a 
completely open mind. 

In the Middle East there's a whole bill of particulars that 
needs filling out. We have talked about recourse to moral 
force and support of the U. N. as our basic approach to the 
problems of this area. We have put ourselves on record as 
ready to defend with arms anybody attacked by a Communist 
nation, and have made various other moves to discourage the 
Soviets as the House Foreign Affairs Committee has suggested. 
There has not been much, as yet, however, to indicate just 
what we want to do to settle the Arab refugee problem, to bring 
ibout a just and lasting settlement of Arab-Israeli disputes 
and to assure the free international use of the Suez Canal. The 
American public is just as much in the dark about what we 
propose to do in these situations as anybody else in the world. 
All we know for sure is that no one but us can ultimately 
bring about a solution of these problems—except possibly the 
Russians. Neither the U. N. nor any free nation can act effec- 
tively here until they know where the United States stands. 

In another realm, I think we've got to take a new look at 
our relations with the Communist satellites. Thus far, we have 
tended to apply economic sanctions in the form of drastic 
trade limitations and laws which largely prohibit us from 
offering them economic help. Even to suggest that we should 
help out some of these people or do business with them has 
been to risk the charge of being soft on communism. But it 
appears that our policies have tended to play right into the 
Kremlin's hands to the extent that they make the satellites 
more dependent on Moscow. I think we need to be realistic 
and decide whether our trade-and-aid policies toward such 
satellite areas as Poland, Hungary, East Germany, and even 
Red China are really in our own best interests. Maybe the 
people of Red China are just as anxious to get rid of the yoke 
of communism as the Hungarians have demonstrated they 
were. Shouldn't we give them the chance—or at least some 
alternative to their present ties with the Kremlin? 

What is to be our policy toward the Western Alliance? The 
Suez crisis has caused such a severe economic strain in Britain 
that she may be forced to cut back on the highest relative mil- 
itary burden borne by any NATO nation and withdraw her 
forces from Western Germany. You will remember that she 
was forced to withdraw from Greece for economic reasons in 
1947, and we moved in to replace her. Are we prepared in 
1957 to pick up her share of the tab in West Germany? 
What can we do—what should we do—to help compensate for 
the prestige loss and the economic loss of Western Europe 
in the Middle East? How far should we be willing to go in 
seeking a settlement of the critical question—of uniting East 
and West Germany? Some day—and not too far away—Ger- 
many will be united again. But under whose sponsorship will 
that take place—ours or the Russians? So far it looks as if the 
Russians are trying to use our kind of program all along the 
line 

Finally, | would ask how do we propose to go about meeting 
the new Soviet economic and political aggression on a world- 
wide front? We obviously cannot compete solely with arm- 
aments and military aid. Basically, we must accept the chal- 
lenge by devising realistic and long-term programs of trade 
und aid. 

This is a struggle for which we are uniquely fitted both by 
tradition and experience. If American know-how and ingen- 
1ity have anything to contribute to the progress of mankind, 
it is precisely in the areas of this conflict. If we don’t step up 
and meet this test, then the Russians will have licked us at 
the game we know best. 

Both Government and private enterprise have important 
roles to play in that struggle. I would not presume to com- 
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ment on the public role, except in very genera! terms. 

I believe we must, for example, have consistent and long- 
range policies in foreign aid, if they are to be effective. I think 
we should be willing to be venturesome and imaginative in 
our economic aid thinking—where a big investment promises 
to pay off big in terms of reaching our goals of peace and 
prosperity, we ought to be willing to take chances. I think 
we ought to develop a more realistic and unemotional ap- 
proach to foreign aid. We should look upon our wealth and 
military power as sharp tools that may be used coldly and 
logically to pursue national ends—ends that we believe are 
right and humane. 

We should get rid of the childish notion that we are out 
to buy love or friendship. Our foreign aid money should be 
spent in such a way as to represent the best we have to offer 
in ideas, in people, and in portraying the strength of our 
society to peoples abroad. But we should recognize that no 
one is going to love us for what we give them. We are much 
too big, too rich and powerful for anyone to love us. What 
we should expect is for other nations to realize our friend- 
ship is to be desired and our antipathy to be avoided in their 
own best interests. 

As a businessman, I am naturally concerned with this situ- 
ation from a business viewpoint. I feel, for example, that an 
enlightened trade and aid outlook is sound not merely because 
of the Soviet threat but because it is in our own best long-run 
business interests to strengthen the economies and raise the 
living standards of the people we want to do business with all 
over the world. 

Because we have a stake in that, we businessmen also have 
an obligation to help our Government promote its economic 
objectives. Private capital, for example, is an increasingly im- 
portant tool for developing the less advanced countries, and 
there’s a lot that can be done by cooperation between industry 
and Government to expand such foreign investment activities. 
Industry can lend its people and its specialized skills to United 
States and United Nations agencies of economic development. 

Much of the responsibility for encouraging the growth of 
American foreign investment abroad lies with the foreign 
countries themselves. If they want American dollars, they 
should accept the fact that respect for contracts is absolutely 
fundamental to our private enterprise system. Arbitrary ac- 
tions in violation of agreements, such as Nasser’s seizure of the 
Suez Canal, pull the rug right out from under international 
investment. 

But we ourselves are not without sin in some other respects. 
We sometimes fail to practice what we preach to our friends 
abroad. 

One of the great continuing paradoxes of our country is its 
outlook on foreign trade. For years and years, it has been 
evident that the United States can contribute greatly to the 
strength of the free world by encouraging a maximum free- 
ing of trade among nations. We have insistently urged others 
to relax their trade barriers. Though the present and preceding 
administrations have recognized the importance of liberalized 
trade and fought for it, the United States still remains outside 
the international agency, the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion, of which we ourselves were the main sponsors, to pro- 
vide a vehicle for orderly international cooperation in the lift- 
ing of trade barriers. 

In recent years, despite the fact that we are enjoying un- 
precedented national prosperity, there has been a steady rise 
of protectionist sentiment in the land. The high tariff people 
—a small but vociferous group—are still wagging the dog 
of American foreign economic policy, and still asking for and 
getting what amounts to a subsidy from every American con- 
sumer. We've got to keep in mind the fundamental and simple 
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truth that, on the whole, protectionism is an unnecessary and 
expensive luxury for this particular great Nation with its 
great responsibility for leadership in the world. 

In summary, then, it seems evident that today we are up 
against a world situation of both immense possibilities and 
immense dangers. It is a situation so delicately poised that we 
probably can’t afford to luck our way through it. We've got 
to play this one heads up. We are going, as I suggested a 
while ago, to have to act with a sanity, wisdom, and unity 
without parallel. 

You may very well ask whether any people has the wisdom, 
the skill, and the ability to meet so difficult a challenge. I say 
we have that potential, if ever a people did have it. But acting 
like effective world leaders will require the same kind of 
dedication and unity of purpose that characterized our people 
during the course of World War II. We've got to get our 
individual noses out of the everyday rut and take a livelier 
interest in the world about us. 

In my opinion, we have to stop defining our day-to-day 
actions in terms of rigid absolutes. We should be on guard 
against hyprocrisy in determining whether or not we will deal 
with certain nations and their leaders on the basis of morality. 
The experience of the past two decades certainly ought to 
have taught us that there can be few absolutes in interna- 
tional affairs. Yesterday's implacable enemies are today’s 
friends. Too often today’s heroes are tomorrow’s villains. 
Things do constantly change and there’s no sense in swearing 
that we will never take up arms in a certain cause or do 
business with a certain country or system—because tomorrow 
may make liars of us. 

I think our posture of world leadership above all requires 
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that we make a real effort to take foreign policy out of parti- 
san’ politics—and I mean Republican as well as Democratic 
politics. I suggest that we cannot afford to take a vacation 
from world realities every 4 years just because we happen to 
have an election running at home. 

We cannot afford to be caught asleep at the switch in the 
field of foreign relations. All of us must share some blame for 
the problems that might have been foreseen and prevented: 
the Government, where it failed to look far enough ahead, 
failed to keep people informed, or vacillated in the face of 
political opposition; the Congress, where it slid into a rather 
complacent mood and obstructed many important policies of 
the administration; the businessmen and farmers and house- 
wives of America who became a little weary of the pressures 
of world events and took a few years’ vacation from reality. 
All of us, in short, who decided to stop worrying about those 
distant troubles—troubles too big, it seemed, for you and me 
to do anything about—and who said “Let George do it,” or 
“Let Ike do it.” 

It’s time that we returned to the realities of the world we 
live in. I have no doubt that if we do we can once again as- 
sume a position of leadership in the world commensurate 
with our strength and with the greatness of our institutions. 

I believe if the people of this country—private citizens like 
those of us here—will get interested more deeply and get into 
the heart of this struggle for a more effective foreign policy 
then we shall be getting at the basic key to success. 

Only a conviction that this is so would have persuaded me 
to talk at such length on such a very serious subject at 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon before the National Automobile Dealers 
Association. 
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ties because I believe you represent in a very real way 

the backbone of our Nation: In City Government, the 
people live with you. In five minutes after you vote at a 
council meeting, you know what the people think. In your 
level of democracy, democracy is at its best. 

This very closeness between you and the people you serve 
emphasizes your obligation of leadership in this day when 
unprecedented scientific, social and economic changes have 
brought developments that were undreamed of until a few 
years ago. Tomorrow will bring developments which no man 
today can predict, or even envision. 

These developments have caused unprecedented changes on 
the frontiers of municipal government. Changes which have 
created problems which are as vast and uncharted as were the 
wilds of the frontiers of the old west. These problems are, 
nevertheless, just as real and as difficult as were the problems 
involved in the crossing of the great plains, wilderness and 
deserts and their solving will require all of the ingenuity and 
foresight in the proud heritage of your pioneer background. 
It is this change that presents the real challenge for today’s 
pioneers in municipal government, and it is this “challenge 
of change” that is my subject today. 

The concept of change, however, is nothing new to the 


1: IS ALWAYS a thrill to speak to officials of municipali- 


people of California. I am always excited about a visit to this 
fabulous state. Since the Gold Rush days of '49 your great 
State has shattered frontier after frontier. And how fast you 
grow! One who is absent for six months sometimes finds an 
Orange grove or vacant field replaced by a brand new city 
Especially is this true in Southern California where I am con 
stantly amazed by the spectacular developments. This un 
precedented growth, when coupled with thoughts of the tre- 
mendous social, economic and scientific changes of recent 
years that are nation-wide and world-wide, emphasizes the 
importance of my topic. The Nation has learned to look to the 
people here in the Far West for leadership in so many matters 
of importance to modern America: leadership in the pure arts, 
in artful methods of business and building, highways and 
health, and in airports and agriculture. The Nation wil! 
naturally look to the municipal officials of California for 
pioneer leadership in conquering tomorrow's municipal prob- 
lems. You are leaders. From you and other local government 
officials will come nearly all of our great state and national! 
leaders of tomorrow. If you cannot or will not accept the 
Challenge of Change, it is not only our cities who will suffer 
but our future as a Nation would be in jeopardy. 

What are these changes that you must face? Where is this 
challenge for the leadership in the new jet and atomic era in 
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which we live? Let us mention some of the exciting new 
things which, if they become realities, will drastically affect 
city government and make your current headaches seem minor 
by comparison. To find many of these changes we need look 
only as far as our daily newspaper. The other day it was 
reported that the satellite “Vanguard,” the first rocket ever 
to be catapulted into outer space, is to be launched in 1958. 
At an altitude of 300 miles it will circle the World every 90 
minutes! This is only a prelude to outer space travel according 
to the scientists, and the only thing certain about problems in 
this field is that there will be problems and the problems will 
be of great gravity. This whole field of upper air and satellite 
science—called astrionics (or electronics as applied to astro- 
nautics) is growing at a fantastic pace. 


The press also recently carried a story on the prediction of 
Commissioner John Van Neumann of the Atomic Energy 
Commission that global climate control is now growing ever 
nearer. He said such control raises the prospect of weather 
“warfare” and added, “Present awful possibilities of nuclear 
warfare may give way to others even more awful. After global 
climate control becomes possible, perhaps all our present in- 
volvement will seem simple.” Commissioner Neumanr: further 
predicted that such developments will bring about “new 
political forms and procedures” which “will merge each 
nation’s affairs with those of every other, more thoroughly 
than the threat of nuclear or any other war may already have 
done.” 

The increasing use of atomic and nuclear energy is certain 
to revolutionize many aspects of utility services. Jet air travel 
on a mass basis will bring unprecedented airport construction, 
noise and other problems. With this fast developing jet air 
age the World is growing smaller by the week. At the present 
time there is no spot on earth more than 20 hours from 
Los Angeles. The airplane has literally shrunk the nations 
into neighborhoods. American business is looking more and 
more to foreign markets. Our people are traveling more and 
more in foreign Nations. Not only is scientific knowledge 
growing at a terrific rate but it now can be—and often is— 
exchanged all over the World in a matter of minutes. Isola- 
tionism is an anachronism of an era past, and today inter- 
national developments, in large part, control our domestic 
policy. The amount of water in Southern California made 
available for irrigation by dams built partially with Federal 
funds might depend on how much money the Federal Gov- 
ernment must budget to quiet the troubled waters of the 
Suez Canal. The manpower we have in our armed forces and 
the manpower available to the cities depends on the Nation's 
manpower needs abroad. The amount of money the Federal 
Government takes from city dwellers reduces the cities’ taxing 
power, and the amount the Federal Government needs depends 
on its current expenses in maintaining our position of world 
leadership. The amount of property the Federal Government 
utilizes in our cities often depends on happenings in Turkey, 
Thailand or Tangiers. In a very real way the international 
problems of this hour create city problems in the next. We 
can no longer look at the future of municipal government like 
men looking up at the sky from the bottom of a deep hole, 
seeing only a small patch of what is really a broad and ex- 
pansive picture. For the “Challenge of Change” is the chal- 
lenge of setting your cities in proper perspective in this new 
world picture of scientific, technological and international 
development. 

We are the most powerful Nation on earth, yet we seldom 
reflect upon the fact that we have only 6% of the World's 
people and only 7% of the World's territory. Our problem 
as a people is how to live in peace and prosperity in coopera- 
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tion with our fellow man, rather than suffer the fate of the 
World powers of past eras. 

The Federal Government alone cannot and must not bear 
the sole responsibility for solving this problem in this modern 
World. 

The destructive power of modern warfare if unleashed in 
its full force upon civilization would leave us with no civiliza- 
tion. Modern weapons are capable of destroying all of the 
progress mankind has made since the stone age. Civilization 
has produced tools by which man can enter a fratricidal hell 
or the brotherhood of man. This shrunken World may be a 
better place, in which it is easier for all men to live in peace 
and prosperity, or a place where life is more difficult to 
preserve than ever before. You might ask, “Well, what can 
the cities do? The cities raise no armies, declare no wars, 
nor are they parties to any treaty-making process.” The 
answer is easy. The city is the arsenal upon which the entire 
national security depends because it is the heart of our 
democracy. 

The only way to end war as a method of settling inter- 
national disputes is to provide an effective and acceptable 
machinery for deciding these disputes peacefully under a rule 
of law. To do this we must formulate a new system of effective 
international law—effective because World opinion will back 
it against any dictator’s whims or caprice. 

In truth the choice here is between rule by law or rule by 
men. Rule by law means an end of war. Rule by men means 
war Can erupt any time a Napoleon, Hitler or perhaps a 
Khrushchev decides he needs a war to keep his grip on a 
captive people. 

Of course, this new system of law must be based upon the 
democratic principles that we have proved work so well here 
in our country. History’s finest example of rule by law is 
contained right here in our modern cities. 

When one pauses to think broadly it is clear that the 
dominant problem of our times—on a world-wide basis—is 
the relationship of people to government. We were the first 
Nation ever successfully created upon the basic principle that 
all people have certain inalienable rights which government 
cannot take from them. Our government of expressly dele- 
gated powers epitomizes a new relationship between govern- 
ment and people. The best contribution we can make to the 
defense of our American way of life and our relationship to 
our government is an internal one—a daily proof that 
democracy can work. 

In the present international situation our system and our 
people's relationship to our government are pitted against a 
system where government is supreme and the people have no 
rights. To win the war now being waged for the minds of 
men, we must continue to show the people of the World that 
the relationship which exists in our democracy is best. To do 
this requires constant improvement in government at all 
levels, constant elimination of weaknesses. A living and con- 
tinuing proof to the people of the World of the greatness of 
our governmental system. 

Not too many years ago a world-renowned architect told 
a New York audience that in 25 years grass would grow in 
the streets of that city and flowers would bloom on its side- 
walks. “The city,” he solemnly declared, “is a hangover from 
feudal times. Once it was necessary, but it reached and passed 
its peak and now you will see it disappearing.” There is no 
better proof than the dynamic growth of California cities to 
show how wrong he was. But in this dynamic growth there 
is a danger of forgetting our place in this broad picture of 
international affairs. There is danger of becoming lost among 
the trees of current city headaches and never seeing the 
“forest” of the cities’ place in the peace of the World. 
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CHARLES S. RHYNE 


We are either going to solve the problems created by, or 
be engulfed in the maelstrom of, the technological revolution 
that is sweeping the globe. That revolution is exploding the 
settled and traditional way of life from main street to the 
African jungles. It is revolutionizing work processes, up- 
setting and creating ideologies, and bringing many new 
problems in its wake. Our cities, aside from being in the 
middle of this revolution, are actually a vital part of it. 

Any preparation for an onslaught upon city problems of 
today must go beyond considerations of scientific, social and 
economic changes. Proposed remedies must consider factors 
even beyond the international situation. Today, no city official 
can do his job unless he can find his way around in the maze 
of intergovernmental relationships which are practically un- 
ending in number, complexity and variety. With all the other 
new and old problems which afflict your cities, you must 
examine them from the viewpoint of possible local, state and 
Federal spheres of action. Each governmental unit acts and 
reacts upon the other, for no government can operate in a 
vacuum. 

The vast increase in intergovernmental relationships in 
recent years is an increase which has flowed directly from the 
basic demands of an expanding Nation. When this nation 
came into being the pattern of intergovernmental relationships 
was a comparatively simply one. In the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies there was little need for extensive contact between 
levels of government. The national government was in the 
main a department of foreign affairs. The state governments 
were primarily concerned with legislative action rather than 
the administrative aspects of government. Local government 
was essentially the level of government which levied most of 
the taxes, collected most of the revenue, and carried out most 
of the administrative functions of government. Governmental 
problems were few in number ot simple in character. Eco- 
nomic and social life was organized largely on a local basis, 
and the functions of self-government were of local interest 
only. It is obvious that these conditions have long since passed. 
And there has been a necessary reconstruction of the ma- 
chinery of government all along the line. Today we consider 
the “Challenge of Change” which is created in part by the 
deficiencies in intergovernmental relationships which have 
developed out of this reconstruction. 

We need an awakening among city officials to their changed 
and ever expanding duties and responsibilities in the World 
of today. 

The fortunes of city government, admittedly, are inex- 
tricably intertwined with those of the state and Federal gov- 
ernments. In recent years, city officials have allowed state 
and Federal officials to dictate solutions of purely local aspects 
of many problems. In a very real sense the strength of our 
governmental system lies in the use of local and state gov- 
ermments as proving grounds for future national programs. 
The greatest danger to that system today flows from the 
gradual erosion of that idea into a situation where city 
officials are abdicating their responsibility to meet the “Chal- 
lenge of Change.” Too often city officials are failing to recog- 
nize their place in our changed and changing World. Too 
often state and Federal officials either tell them what to do or 
are doing their work for them. This tendency is destroying 
local initiative. And the destruction of local initiative is the 
destruction of an important element of the democratic process 
upon which the greatness of our Nation depends. 


We are in the final days of a great National Campaign. Yet 
neither candidate for President has devoted a single speech to 
the problems and place of cities in the future of our Nation. 
They talk about the farmers and farm problems. They talk 
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about unions and union problems. They talk about business 
and business problems. But they say nothing about cities and 
city problems! This seems rather strange when you realize 
that the latest figures show that more than 60% of our popu- 
lation live in urban areas. Most of the political speeches that 
are mot addressed to specific groups are addressed to this 
majority group, the American urban and city dweller. The 
issues of road and school construction, public power problems, 
international affairs and national defense are all addressed 
specifically to us. And I think this is a correct evaluation by 
our political leaders of the important place of the city and 
its urban areas in modern America, but I can’t help feeling 
that they could also mention more of the specific problems 
of cities and offer some plans to meet them. 

The 84th Congress did pass legislation on such subjects of 
interest to cities as water pollution control, disposal of Federal 
surplus property, housing, broadened social security, census 
of governments, library aid, flood insurance, water supply 
and the Highway Act. But cities and their problems as such 
are still not in the category of “first line” consideration at the 
national level. We must find some way to dramatize this fact 
for urban residents and for our state and national leaders if 
specific city problems are ever to receive the priority and 
attention they deserve. 

The Federal Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
did a magnificent study and made many fine recommendations 
in this problem area. As a result of the study this past summer 
an important recommendation was formally implemented 
when Governor Pyle of the White House Staff was designated 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Intergovernmental 
Relations. Through a discussion on a Cabinet level his respon- 
sibilities were formulated. The specific duties assigned to 
Governor Pyle were: 1. Maintaining liaison with the Council 
of State Governments and all its constituent affiliates, AMA, 
Conference of Mayors, NIMLO, National Association of Coun- 
ty Officials, and similar organizations; 2. Forming, as needed, 
ad hoc coordinating committees of National departmental 
representatives to work out specific problems, common to 
affected departments and involving matters of concern to 
state and local governments; 3. Following through on Presi- 
dentiai decisions relating to the findings or recommendations 
of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations; 4. Ex- 
ploring the feasibility of establishing regional boards of inter- 
governmental relations, as a means of aiding in the fostering 
of closer cooperation between field offices of National gov- 
ernmental agencies and state and local authorities in whose 
areas the National agencies are located; 5. Developing periodic 
reports, with the National departments concerned, on sig- 
nificant decisions and proposed actions bearing on the 
National Government’s relations with state and local gov- 
ernments; and 6. Arranging for such special projects and 
studies as may from time to time be necessary. 

Now all this means little unless the municipalities of 
America get into this program and make it a success. 

Government is as old as people, and yet the machinery of 
government has not kept pace with the people it serves. 
Reference has been made to the swiftly changing emphasis 
in the apportionment of authority among the different levels 
of government in recent years. This development has been 
haphazard to say the least—often from one emergency to 
the next emergency. No clear line of policy has emerged with 
respect to the distribution of authority. 

It has been truly said, “Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” Tremendous changes are taking place. No one knows 
more than a very small part of what is happening in govern- 
ment along a dozen fronts. It is difficult today for even the 
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most intelligent citizen to understand the nature and control 
of our governmental structure. Important consequences are 
incidental and even accidental. What we need is vision— 
leadership—and a united effort in mapping the road ahead in 
government in our Nation. 

This improvement in out government at all levels can be 
our answer to all foreign nations that look to us for leadership 
in democracy. Such improvement is vitally important as an 
answer to those behind the “iron curtain” who constantly 
attack our system of free enterprise. Such improvement will 
help end the Communistic political seduction of those people 
who are now free. Our Federal information services, the 
“sister city” program for municipalities, and the recently cre- 
ated “people to people” program are all vitally important. 
They can help achieve a world wide comparison between 
countries where the relationship of the people to the govern- 
ment is that of slave to master, with our successful and ever 
improving democracy. When the World evaluates the two 
systems, continued acceptance of Communistic political serf- 
dom will become less and less attractive. 

To help you city officials meet and accept the challenge of 
change I specifically recommend: 

|. A national citizens committee should be created to focus 
attention upon and secure adoption of the recommendations of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. There is now 
no continuing body to crystallize support behind such recom- 
mendations as that for payments-in-lieu of taxes on federally 
owned property, and others in which cities have a great stake. 
I'rve it is that national organizations of municipalities like 
NIMLO, AMA and the Mayors’ Conference will push for 
the implementation of recommendations of this Commission 
affecting cities. These national organizations of municipalities 
can coordinate their efforts through such a national citizens 
committee in much more fruitful ways than by working alone 
and sometimes even at cross purposes. And to be successful 
we need to get beyond the support of municipal officials. We 
need general public support, such as can best come from a 
continuing body like the Citizens Committee on the Hoover 
Report, to create and crystallize — opinion at the grass 
roots and among the citizens of our community. You can 
help educate your own citizens but such a national body is 
a dire necessity to implement and give direction to your work 
and to aid in bringing it to fruition. 

2. A plan must be developed to study and end the present 
conflicting, overlapping and duplicating of services at all levels 
of government. It is high time that we take stock and find 
out where we are going in government, and why. We need 
to bring order out of the maze of overlapping and conflicting 
intergovernmental relationships in the United States, where 
the maze is bewildering and confusing to most. I do not recom- 
mend the approach of the unrealistic perfectionist who wishes 
to untangle and unscramble all intergovernmental relation- 
ships. It is certainly clear that there can never be a complete 
separation of responsibilities between levels of government. 
Bur a more realistic reallocation of the legal powers employed 
at the different levels is essential. 

Often cities are hamstrung by inadequate legal powers with 
which to meet the “Challenge of Change” that has been thrust 
upon them. The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
limited itself narrowly to Federal programs affecting the States 
and local government. The Hoover Commission did a good 
job on the Federal government, but its powers also were too 
limited to encompass the study here proposed. Neither Com- 
mission clearly faced up to the tremendous shifting of power 
between levels of government through the haphazard emergen- 
cy and accidental developments of recent years. No sound 
plan for the future to meet this problem has been developed, 
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and we are in dire need of one. Perhaps the aid of some great 
national non-partisan body with special expertise in the field 
of government, like the American Bar Foundation, could be 
enlisted here. It is a vast and complex problem but such con- 
siderations have not deterred Americans in the past. 

3. Each city government should develop a master plan and 
program to solve current and future city problems and de- 
velopments in the light of the challenge of change which is 
before each of you. Without such a pian your city will wallow 
like a rudderless vessel. Many cities throughout the Nation 
have developed plans relating to physical needs which are 
uncomfortably short on economic, social and scientific con- 
siderations. Other cities go along from day to day in complete 
abdication of their duty and responsibility of leadership here. 
Sure, we may talk continually about your city’s problems, but 
all talk and no action makes cities stagnate. Until your city 
has a master development plan for the present and the future 
you have not fulfilled your duty and responsibility of leader- 
ship in the changed world in which we now live. 

4. Each of you must meet the needs of your city in this era 
of rapid changes by participating actively im programs of con- 
tinuing education on economic, social, scientific and govern- 
mental affairs. You have here the greatest League of Cities 
in the Nation. But I am sure Bud Carpenter, Howard Gard- 
ner and Lew Keller would all agree with me that with more 
vigorous support from each of you there are many ways in 
which your League’s program can be improved to meet the 
challenge of change from the era in which we live. The 
velocity of change in our civilization is greater than in any 
previous era. Tomorrow's success depends upon today’s 
preparation. You must keep pace with the times or your city 
will be left behind in the forward rush of progress. You must 
live up to your obligation of leadership and give informed 
direction to your city’s present and future plans. Your edu- 
cation in government can never be complete in this quick 
changing modern World. 

From conferences such as this you will receive inspiration 
and information to help you carry out your duties and re- 
sponsibilities. You must never cease to develop ideas for 
intelligent planning for your city. Active participation in the 
affairs of your state league and in the affairs of national or- 
ganizations of municipal officials can aid you in securing the 
basic information on what other city officials have done, are 
doing and what they plan to do. 

5. To meet the challenge of change you should carry out 
your duty and responsibility of public leadership by helping 
to create a sound public opinion on the great issues of our day. 
Because of the office you occupy you have great power in 
moulding public opinion. In the World of today nearly every 
local, state, national and even international issue has a vital 
effect upon the people who live in your city. Your obligation 
in moulding public opinion is one of the most vital duties 
you must perform. This is true because in a democracy public 
opinion, when it solidifies. into the will of the people, is the 
only absolute power. Our legislative bodies, executives, yes 
even courts of last resort-—eventually all—some with alacrity 
—others with reluctant hearts and dragging feet obey its 
command. In the light of this hard and inescapable fact your 
duty here requires constant individual study, hard thinking, 
broad vision and above all leadership. 

Talking things out in free debate has made our Nation 
great. It is a part of the democratic process of which we are 
so proud. It has been truly said that “men are never so likely 
to settle a question rightly as when they discuss it freely.” 
Let us not abandon that method today when critical decisions 
vital to us all must be made. 

Tomorrow's World is being shaped by today’s people. If it 
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ERNEST C. SWIGERT 


is to be a free World, a better World, it requires hard work 
and clear thinking by everyone. Confusion creates uncertainty, 
and uncertainty is one of the conditions that lead to fear. 
Fear, panic, hysteria are conditions which must never exist 
in our Nation. 

Not only do you have great power in moulding public 
opinion, but with your power comes grave responsibility. As 
municipal officials who are accepted community leaders, you 
have unique obligations in influencing action in national and 
world affairs. You should accept that responsibility and assume 
a real leadership in the discussion of the great public issues 
of the day. We cannot safely assume that the current and 
recurrent crises in national and world affairs are the concern 
only of the leaders we have elected or employed to struggle 
with these tasks. Help these leaders by lifting your sights 
beyond your community and informing yourself on national 
and international issues. You who serve local communities 
must somehow find the time and develop the knowledge to 
help democracy and freedom to function effectively both 
nationally and internationally. In that way you will be assum- 
ing and carrying out a real responsibility of citizenship and 
of leadership so essential in our form of government. 

Do not worry about being heard. When you speak out in 
your community, Washington will listen—too often they 
listen for indications of which way the people want them to 
go and hear nothing! 

On the international scene our people have turned very 
reluctantly from a dream of world peace to the harsh reality 
that the Kremlin can with a word set the wérid ablaze. Some- 
times our people are caught in the paralysis of indecision. You 
have a real duty to see to it that our people understand the 
facts which will keep our Country strong and our people free. 
It is terribly important that our people avoid confusion, mis- 
understanding and apathy in this period of tension which 
may well last for years or even aii, 
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I believe that the safety of our Nation depends in large 
part upon the extent to which we foster in each individual 
citizen that sturdy independence of thought and action which 
is essential to the maintenance of our democracy. Your great 
and productive past and dynamic present make me sure that 
you will not fail to accept the challenge of change that is 
upon us. 

The opportunity to address this convention has been a real 
home-coming for me. For more than 20 years we in NIMLO 
have worked with officials and members of your great Cali- 
fornia League of Cities. We have fought many a battle to- 
gether. Through joint efforts we have solved many crucial 
municipal problems. No two persons in Municipal Govern- 
ment service are closer in our views on municipal problems— 
or closer in personal friendship—than “Bud” Carpenter and 
myself. A great Californian, Dion R. Holm, City Attorney of 
San Francisco, has just finished the most outstanding term of 
any NIMLO President. He pushed NIMLO membership to 
1006 cities and did a tremendous job in every other way. 
Roger Arnebergh, City Attorney of Los Angeles, a NIMLO 
Trustee, and the attorneys for 129 California cities are most 
active in NIMLO affairs. 

These men and many others are the personification of the 
public officials that have put California so far ahead in its 
devotion to public service. And it is well to remember that 
from the inception of our Nation to the very zenith of its 
power city officials have been among the leaders in meeting 
the challenges of each new era. You guard the heart of our 
democracy. It is you and others like you across the Nation 
that will make sure that our search for peace through democ- 
racy will never cease. | am sure that you will not default in 
your duties and responsibilities. You will accept the “Chal- 
lenge of Change” and step out on the road of progress to in 
sure a better World and better life not only for the people 
of your City, but for the people of our Nation and for the 
people of the World. 


The Relation of Taxes to Economic 
Growth 


TO RAISE REVENUE, NOT TO REFORM SOCIETY 


By ERNEST G. SWIGERT, National Vice President, National Association of Manufacturers, and President, 
The Hyster Company 


Delivered before the 61st Comgress of American Industry, New York City, December 6, 1956 


analyzed two aspects of the crisis in capital which the 

nation faces. I firmly believe that if the American 
people can only be brought to understand the importance of 
capital formation, their common sense will demand and sup- 
port a sound solution. 

However, there is a third element contributing to the crisis 
in capital which is so all-important, both to business and to 
individuals, as to over-shadow everything else. That element 
is our destructive tax system. 

The tax system should be designed for raising revenue 
and for nothing else. We have gradually adopted a tax system 
that is devised not to raise revenue but to reform society, to 
remold our lives, and to distribute our wealth according to 
the ideas of economic and social planners. If we had de- 
liberately tried to devise a tax system which would be harmful 
to economic growth and development and disruptive to in- 
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dividual initiative, we could hardly have done better. 

The graduated tax provision of the income tax laws are a 
direct application of that clause of the Communist Manifesto 
which aims at the confiscation of all property through the 
use of just such a tax. 

The sad part is that no one pretends that the worst element 
of our taxation, the steeply progressive surtax, produces any 
substantial revenue. Out of the estimated $43 billion of 
revenue from personal income taxes for this year, only 16.7% 
comes from surtaxes. And all of the surtaxes from the 
taxable brackets above twenty thousand dollars produce only 
8% of the income tax revenue. 

With industry and science pushing forward with new and 
better ideas, and with cheaper and faster production working 
toward a higher standard of living, our tax system is like a 
treadmill requiring ever greater effort to progress at all, and 
ultimately dragging us back. 
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Che fact that America has continued to grow and prosper 
during the past fifteen years is no proof that our tax system 
is not destructive. We have gone forward in spite of it but 
at the expense of a good share of the progress we could and 
should have made. For millions of people in America, many 
businessmen among them, this crisis in capital may be hard 
to understand. But for the advocates of the all-powerful state, 
the crisis is simply the logical conclusion of their schemes 
and their labors. They planned it that way. 

And what were businessmen doing while they were carrying 
out their plan? They were lulled into accepting the theory of 
progressive taxation by bland assurance that the rates never 
would be very high. And, when the rates began to pinch, 
businessmen were kept quiet by being thrown a bone here 
and there in the form of a loophole or gadget which would 
enable them to survive and make a profit. 

Unless we face up to the situation and do something about 
it, we will pass on to our children a regimented economy that 
will rob them of the birthright of freedom which we in- 
herited. 

Our tax system is slowly but surely undermining our 
economy in three ways: 

(1) It destroys the incentive of people to work; 

(2) It makes it increasingly difficult, if not impossible, 
for people to save and provide the risk capital needed for our 
kind of economy to exist; and 

(3) It has a deadening effect on the spirit of enterprise, 
on the urge to try new ventures which has made America. 

Take the first point—the incentive to work. Actually, in 
a nation which believes in free enterprise and which depends 
on the operation of free enterprise for jobs, progress, security 
and a higher standard of living, the present tax system just 
doesn’t make sense. 

We must make this clear to the American people. While 
all of us here have heard it over and over again, there are 
millions and millions of people who have not heard it and 
who do not understand that taxation which distorts the 
ability to pay theory to the point where it robs the successful 
is harmful to everyone. 

No one objects to paying taxes in proportion to his income. 
Those who earn more are willing to pay more. But when we 
say to the businessman, the scientist, the inventor, the doctor, 
ind to the wage earner that out of each additional dollar of 
earnings the Government is going to take a higher and higher 
percentage, we are destroying incentive. It simply is not logical 
to expect people to work harder or to save their money when 
for each additional nail they drive, brick they lay or sale they 
make, they make less and less for themselves. 

Take the example of a skilled worker making three or four 
dollars an hour. What would he say if his boss told him: “I 
want you to work overtime but you will get less and less pay 
for each additional hour you work.” He would think his boss 
was crazy—and he would be! 

Buc that is exactly what his Government tells him. 

We cannot continue under such a system without tempting 
disaster. We did not become the nation that we are because 
our natural resources were greater nor because our intelligence 
was superior. There was just one thing that America had 
which the countries of the Old World did not have, and 
hat was the priceless incentive a man had to work for him- 
self—not for any lord or king or state, but for himself and 
his family. As a result, we created and developed products 
and processes until we live better with less physical work 
than any other people in the world. 

This nation would never have been built if we had had 
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the disincentives that are now present, and until we get a 
tax system which restores and keeps alive the incentive to 
progress, we stand in the way of our own future. 

The second great fault of our tax system is that it prevents 
the formation of capital, the accumulation and investment 
of savings which are needed to finance the expansion of in- 
dustry upon which our economy depends. 

Of course, the standard cliche is: “What are you worrying 
about? You never had it so good.” It is perfectly true that 
this is a period of great prosperity and I certainly don’t enjoy 
being a prophet of gloom and doom. But if there is nothing 
to worry about, why are we here? Ask any small businessman, 
and a good many not so small, whether there is a crisis in 
capital. 

Of course, there is always the Government. But if Govern- 
ment provides the capital, Government will own the industry. 
And by whatever name you call it, you will have the same 
bureaucratic bungling, and the same declining standard of 
living suffered by the countries that have followed that road. 

The American people don’t want that. But we cannot 
escape the fact that the free enterprise system requires a 
constant flow of capital and that capital must come from 
individual saving. Saving is a matter of hard facts and cold 
figures. Under out present tax set-up, the simple logic of 
arithmetic is against saving and therefore against the capital 
formation upon which our future depends. 

Not only individuals but businesses must be permitted to 
save more. As things stand today, there simply isn’t enough 
left over after the Internal Revenue Service gets its share for 
most businesses to grow. Our time-honored American custom 
of “plowing back” for both small businesses and the big ones, 
isn’t working so well any more. 

Everyone is concerned, especially in Washington, over the 
plight of the small businessman. But the only solutions that 
have been offered are special treatment and Government sub- 
sidies which cannot cure but will only prolong his troubles. 

The only kind of help which will do a small businessman 
any lasting good is an honest system of taxation. He doesn’t 
need or want Government subsidies or special treatment. If 
he is allowed to keep a reasonable portion of the profit he 
makes and use it in his business, he will be able to take care 
of his own troubles. The current proposal in Washington 
is to tinker with the rates of the Corporation—to reduce the 
rate on the first $25,000 of earnings from the present 30% 
to 20%, and to apply a surtax of 32% to all earnings above 
this. What good would this do the small businessman? It 
would save him $2,000. a year at a maximum. He would stili 
be paying 52% on all his earnings over $25,000, and that is 
where the real trouble lies for the small growing corporation. 

The only real remedy is to get the rate of 52% down to 
a reasonable figure. And, of course, this scheme would do no 
good at all for the 84% of small business which is not in- 
corporated. The unincorporated small businessman would still 
be stuck with the paralyzing surtax on personal income. The 
only way he can be helped is by bringing down the rates of 
the surtax on personal income to a point where he can live 
and breathe and grow. 

It is not just a matter of whether we should continue to 
“distribute the wealth.” It’s a question of creating wealth, 
and our tax system today is making it more and more difficult 
for us to do so. 

The third great defect in the present tax system—and the 
one which does the most far-reaching damage to the economy 
—is the stifling of the urge to grow, the desire to create new 
fields, start new businesses and expand old ones. 
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ERNEST G. SWIGERT 


Why do people start new, untried enterprises? 

They do it in the hope of making money. They risk what 
they have been able to save—and invite others to invest their 
savings—in the hope of making a profit. 

But what happens to the profit? Of course, if the business 
doesn’t succeed there is no profit and those who invest stand 
to lose their money. If there is a profit, the Government soon 
takes over half of it, and if a business succeeds enough to pay 
dividends, those dividends are taxed again at higher and 
higher rates. If the earnings are plowed back and the business 
becomes a valuable and enduring enterprise, there arises a 
strong urge to merge. Almost the only way today that owners 
of successful small businesses can realize any worthwhile 
cash is to sell out, or merge with some larger company. Almost 
everyone in Washington is disturbed over the wave of mergers 
that is sweeping the country. And so they should be. But the 
remedy does not lie in restrictive and punitive legislation. It 
lies in correcting the problem at its source—the inequities of 
our tax system. 

All this makes people ask: “Is it worth it?” Is it worth 
giving up your job and risking your money to start a business 
if the risk is all yours and the more successful you are, the 
more you are penalized? 

How much increased production, how many new jobs, 
how much added wealth our foolish and fallacious tax system 
has cost the nation no one will ever know. 

Well, what are we going to do about it? The first thing is 
to stop letting left-wing columnists and professors tell us we 
cannot do anything. Slogans like “Tax relief for the greedy 
instead of the needy” have led too many businessmen to 
believe that it is hopeless to attack this evil at its root. That 
simply isn’t true. Poll after poll shows that the American 
people do not believe in destructively high rates of taxation. 
The truth is there has never been a better time in the last 
twenty-five years to start a movement toward sane and con- 
structive taxation. The people will not only accept it—they 
want it! 

The $64,000 question has brought home to millions of 
Americans the fact that it is not worth any risk to double 
your income. We could not have achieved that much under- 
standing of what taxes are doing to people with ten thousand 
speeches. But we have got to take advantage of it. 

In the long run, Congress must give the people what they 
want. if we can get enough people to take enough interest 
in taxes and make enough noise about these excessive rates, 
Congress will act. It would be a waste of time and money 
to try to persuade Congress unless the people are behind us. 

We'd better reconcile ourselves to the fact that we must 
do a lot of work at the grass roots if we expect to be effective 
in the Halls of Congress. 

This country was conceived in the theory of limited Gov- 
ernment, and it grew and prospered under that tenet. The 
first ten amendments to the Constitution all limited the powers 
of the Federal Government. But the 16th Amendment gave 
the Federal Government unlimited power to tax all the 
income of all the people in any way and to any extent. We 
must limit that power if we are to survive. The Reed-Dirksen 
Amendment which was introduced at the 84th Congress is 
one proposal which would accomplish this. Very briefly, it 
sets 25% as the maximum tax on any income in normal times, 
the minimum rate to be as low as possible to produce needed 
revenue. If more money is needed, there is no limit on the 
top rate that Congress can set, except that if the top rate is 
over 25%, the minimum rate shall not be less than 15 
percentage points below it. In other words, at the present 
minimum of 20%, the maximum would be 35%, and the 
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NAM is on record as favoring this or any similar amendment 
which would limit the power of the Federal Government to 
tax incomes. 

But amending the Constitution is a comparatively slow 
process, and in the meantime the crisis in capital persists and 
deepens. NAM has a program which would turn the tide 
and begin to relieve the situation now. It is simple and it is 
workable. It is a plan where action is possible next year. And 
it would pave the way for the Constitutional Amendment we 
eventually must have. This plan is not based on the hope of 
reduction in Federal spending. That is another chapter. It is 
based on the fact that as business activity grows, the amount 
of money the Government collects is bound to grow. This 
money can and should be used to reduce tax rates to reason- 
able levels. This can be accomplished without shifting any 
part of the tax burden to anyone else. The Five-Year Plan 
calls for five successive annual reductions of 16% of the 
rate in each surtax bracket right down the line. The top 
bracket rate at the end of the five year period would then be 
35%, with all lower surtax brackets reduced in proportion. 

The top corporate rate would also be brought down to 35% 
in five successive steps by allowing the basic rate of 30% to 
go back to 25%, as now provided in the law, and by annual 
reductions of 3 percentage points in the four succeeding years, 
to be applied one half to the normal rate, and one half to the 
surtax rate, 

This is the kind of tax reduction which is most needed. It 
is the kind which will do the most good for the most people. 
It is the kind which will restore ambition and incentive, and 
which will reduce the obstacles to expansion so that we can 
produce more goods and create more jobs for our expanding 
population. 

It is NAM’s determination to press for action on this when 
Congress meets. We cannot continue our present course with- 
out facing ultimate disaster. We must make a complete change 
in our whole theory of taxation and we must start now. Taxes 
should be used for raising revenue and for nothing else. We 
have departed from that principle and we must get back to 
it. The people I talk to in Washington will admit that our 
system is wrong but claim that it is politically impossible to 
alter it basically. 1 have more faith in the American people 
than that. 

But we must fight on principle and not on details. It is no 
answer to make special concessions to small business or 
special deductions for pressure groups. We must attack the 
basic evil, progressive taxation. 

I am certain that the people of the country are ready for 
it and action can be started next year. There are some fifteen 
million Americans who are being unfairly treated and dis- 
criminated against by progressive taxation. If businessmen, 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, wage earners, salesmen and white 
collar people will all join in understanding the basic evil of 
Our present tax system and in doing something to get it 
changed, the crisis in capital can be solved. 

But it won't happen by itself. We must have leadership, 
and it is up to the businessmen of America to provide that 
leadership. We prove every day that we can sell anything in 
the world. But we haven’t done much of a job selling eco 
nomical government and sensible taxation. We might try 
selling that for awhile. 

If every man in this room would spend one hour a week 
to do whatever he can, wherever he can, on this one problem, 
the results would astonish us all. 

There is a crisis in capital and we must solve that crisis 
The time is mow and the people are You. 
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